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Exhibitions. 


Fier FRENCH ETCHERS OF THE 

NINETEENTH CENTURY.—Exhibition of Original Etchings 

yy At Rgre Jeanne. pelenne, Me Meryon, Millet, Corot, &. 
ly. Saturdays 10-1 


Y he LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. 
1. HAROLD and LAURA KNIGHT, A.R.W.S8.—Oabinet 

Pictures and Water Colours. 

2. WALTER CRANE, R.W.8.—Portrait for the Uffizi Gallery and 

Water Colours and Drawings. 

3 RY. HENSHALL, R.W.8.—Water Colours of Cottage Folk. 


Os CHERS BEBES. 
A Series of Water eo by JEAN RAY. 
Now on i at the Goupil Gallery, 5, Regent Street, 8.W. 
Admission 1s. (free for Children ace apanted), 10-6. 
WILLIAM MARCHANT & 


Now nat 
—_— Street, Bond Street, W. sy 








RIFYSGOL CYMRU. UNIVERSITY OF 
WALE3.—THRERE FELLOWSGIPS, of the annual value of 
12. tenable for Two Years, are open to Graduates of 4 University. 
pa pplications mi must he received before SEPTEMBER 1, 1912, by 
AR, University Registry, Cathays Park, Cardiff, from 

bn further information may be obtained. 


Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 





HERBORNE SCHOOL 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SOmOy A RSEIES, © on. to 
Boys under 15 on August 1, will be held on JOLY 16 and oll owing 
ai —Further information can be obtained from 

ASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


LLESMERE COLLEGE, 
SHROPSHIRE. 
A GOOD Bowne s708 per the Boys of Professional Men, provided 
AT A MODERATE eid 
liege Fees, 391. hg 
Illustrated Prespoctus 1 tress SECRETARY, Room 5, on aaneat. 














HEPHERD’S SPRING EXHIBITION 
of EARLY BRITISH MASTERS includes \ Werks by 


hsbotough Crome Downman 


Cotman Lely, &. 
SHEPHERD’ 3. GALLERY, 27, King Street, St. James's, S.W. 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, ‘SURREY. 
—Conducted by Miss E. DAW4&S, M.A. D.Litt. (London). 
The comforts of a refined home. Careful training. Most successful 
methods of teaching all ths subjects of a sound education. French 
and German spoken a speciality. Classicsand preparation for Exami- 
nations if desired. High and most healthy positica. Large grounds. 








Probident Institutions. 


HE BOOKSELLERS PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
Invested Capital, 30,0002. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
ee to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 

— or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
ans or its equivalent by instalments), and obtain the right to 
TT ee in the following advan ee 

Freedom from want in time of adversity as long as need 


SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 
PHIRD. ‘Medical Advice by eminent Physicians et 
FUURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots =, 7, Hertford. 
shire) tt ions rs, with Garden produce, Zz and medical 
in addition to an annuity. 
FI rTH... Aon contribution towards "Funeraiexpenses when it is needed. 
SIXTH. All these are for only, but also for 
their wives or widows and youn children 
nk ENTA. The ae = | of “the ‘Subscriptions confers an absolute 
to these benefits in all 
‘or further information av S THE SECRETARY, Stationers’ 
Ball Court, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT ANL 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Fands exceed 34,0001. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
President : 
Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON, M.A. J.P. MP. 
Treasurer : 
THE LONDON COONTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Lr. 


OBJECTS.—This Institution ba established in 1839 in_the City ot 
Londen, under the idency of the late Alderman Harmer, 
Santing ee and Tg eee to to princi ipals aa 

vendors of om 

MEMBERS Sire IP very Man or Woman } par gs ame the Calted 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, yg Re 
Employed, is entitled to become Member of this tastboatien. ad 
enjoy ite benefits, upon ment of ‘ive Shillings annually, or Three 
Guineas for life, presi that he or she is en; = in sale ot 


and 8 M who thus cont coome seeeeey 

of eonrileration in "the event of their needing aid —_ the Institution. 

sPaNs 8.—The Annuitants now number Fifty, the Men receiving 

ithe Women S01. per annum each. 

he “Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” Norge gen the great 

tages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 

Mejeety Gu ueen Victoria, provides 201. a year each for Six Widows of 

lewsvendors. 

The “ (7 i 5 provides Pensions for One Man, 25l., and One 

Woman, was epectally subscribed in memory of the late John 
Brancis = ‘ied ,- 











a 6, a. and was for more than fifty years 
r of ti e took an active and leading part 
throughout In ‘whole, per riod of the tation for the repeal of the 
various then existing “Taxes on Know "and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 
4 +4 —-4] ygsion to = bod, sift ny Ag late Mr. 
e em, rm have primary 
cht of. election, to its benefits. 
“Herbert Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 252. annum for 
an, in m perpetual and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, 
whe tet poate f the Rul ing election to all Pensions, 
eatures o! ules governing e! ion 
are, Ly ay ye Candidate shall have oo (1) oitember of the Institu- 
tion for not less than ten years preceding a) pan: (2) not 
than fifty-five years of age ; 3) engaged in the sale of Newspapers for at 


aeLink. —Temporary relief is fe given) in cases of 4 not a oy 


4o Members of the or t 
geod Tecommended for abun Members of t the Tostite. 
tion ; and, subject to investigation, relief is awarded in accordance 


with the merits and requirements eee 
W. WILKIE JONES. Secretary. 


Educational. 


STAMMERERS and all interested in the subject 
Sev Tussi Go to BO 
on Lane, Broadesbary, H.W. ‘ " 














HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ‘ROBINSON, M. A. (late Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, 8 : The Freee of 
Bedford College, London ; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridg 








GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Tamworth.— 

Training 7 aes or Colonies. College Form, 1,000 acres. Vet. 

Science, Smiths’ W. Se Riding and Shooting taught. Ideal 
open-air life for delineate Boys. Charges moderate. Get Prospectus. 





MADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY (Est. 1880), 

Keith House, 133-135, REGENT STREET, W. English and 

Foreign Governesses, Professors, Teachers, Chaperones, Com- 

oy Secretaries, Readers, Introduced for Home and Abroad. 

led, and p’ with full information, gratis 

on application (persocal or "by, letter stating requirements. Office 
hours, 10-5; Saturdays, 10-1. Tel. 1827 City. 








THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 











INCOLN TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
SCHOOL MISTRESSES.—LADY PRINCIPAL WANTED in 
SEPTEMBER. Churchwoman, under 40 years of age. Must have 
obtained Honours at a British University. wn A for oanan of appli- 
cation to CANON VINES, Fiskerton Rectory, 


OROUGH OF ASHTON-UNDER- LYNE. 


LIBRARY ape rtt e 

The Free Library Committee a to receive applications 
for the appointment of SENI mR PAL ISTANT. Salary 521. per 
annum. Experience in Public Library work essential. The success- 
ful candidate will be required to j _ the Officers’ and Servants’ 
Superannuation Scheme adop' Ze e Cor trib 
to the fund according to the scale Ay 
panied by copies of three recent testimonials, to delivered t° ‘the 
undersigaed not later than noon on THORSDA ee 25, — 


Public Free Library, Ashton- waited ky Fr) 16, sta 


DITOR WANTED for WEEKLY DENOMI- 

NATIONAL PAPER in LONDON, whole or part time.— 

Address. with particulars of experience, age, , to FREE 
CHURCHMAN, care of Street's, 30, Cornhill, B.C. 

ANTED, a REPRESENTATIVE for a 

PUBLISHING FIRM in the PROVINCES.—Send fullest 

partic 2. A. B., Athenzum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Ohan- 

cery v. 




















PUBLISHING. .—Opening for a Gentleman, an 
expert in Accounts, Agreemente, Sen, Print, and Binding, 
and good Organizer. —Box 1864, A Press, 13, Bream's 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 














Situations Vacant. 


(A4MBBIDCESHIERE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 

yo te AND COUNTY SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
e Committee invite applications for the position of VICE- 

PRINCIPAL of the School. Duties to oe 3 EY in OCTOBER, 1912. 
1301. a year, rising by increments 9f 5/1. to a maximum of 1501. 

cae dates’ qualifications Ghouid include p>. AF. and kindred 

subjects. 

Applications (fifteen copies), setting forth full particulars of 
qualifications and previous experieuce, together with copies of not 
more than three eager testimonials, must be sent to the undersigned 
on or before MAY 15, 1912. 

Aus TIN KEEN, M.A., Education Secretary. 
County Offices, Sidney Street, Cambridge. 


HULL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ART. 

The above Committee invite applications for the post of HEAD 
MASTER of the HULL MUNICIPAL 8CH°OOL OF ART. The 
salary offered is 4001. per annum. The Gentleman appointed must 
have had a good artistic training and be experieaced in the work of a 
School of Art. A candidate with experience of artistic crafts will be 
preferred. —Forms of application, containing particulars of the duties 
and of may be from the under- 
signed , and must be returned not later than MAY 10. Canvassing 

be considered a disqualification. 
Y¥, Secretary of Education. 


RILE 
Education Offices, Albion Street, Hull, April 16, 1912. 


K®*t EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
TONBRIDGE LOCAL HIGHER EDUCATION 
SUB-COMMITTEE. 














Applications are invited for the post of DIRECTOR and SECRE- 
= RY. The candidate appointed will be required to set as Director 
for Further Ed 


e some part in the actual work of 


tee 
provided. bird nitial salary fs _ per nonin Duties _——. 
about the mi a of August.—Forms of application, which ma: (AY 
obtained from THE & BGUITRAR. Technical >} Tonbridge, 
must co urned, together with copies of no’ than three 
recent Sotieeniele, on or before MAY! 15, 1912, to Mr. J. Ww. KENYON, 
Technical {nstitute, Tonbridge. Canvassing will be considered a 
mee 
y Order of the Committee, 
FRAS. W. CROOK, Secretary. 
Caxton House, Westminster, 8.W. April 3, 1912. 


PEMBROKESHIRE EDUCATION 
THORITY. 


WELSH hate ort ee ACT 1899. 
DUCATION A 


TASKER'S sunewsp (#eCONDART) ‘SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HAVERFORDWEST. 


The Pembrokes OP 0 cannes invite coviteations for 
the post of Heep ieenebes e the ye schoo! 
he undersigned, to whom 








fculars may be o' 
appl should be sent iefore Mer 15, coe 
dee 2 H.E. H. J MES, Director of Education. 
County ition Offices, 
April 4, 1912. 





Miscellaneous. 


RANSLATIONS into English from French, 

rmaa, Italian, and Spanish. Moderate poums. —Mr. W. T. 

CURTIS. M.A., 10, Haringey Park, Crouch End, N. Telephone : 
93 Hornsey. 


ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 

British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 
testimonials. — A. B., — Yams Atheneum Press, 13, Bream's 
Bul dings, emantons 4 Lane, K. 


,RUSSELS. —LADIES RECEIVED as 
PAYING GUESTS. Large house. Every [olen comfort. 
Best situation. Terms moderate.—MADAME, 18 R ue Dantzenberg. 


RIGINAL LETTER of EMPEROR FRE- 
DERIC LIL, dating from 1888, with partly political contents, 
FOR SALE. 
Please apply, sub. ‘‘8.U. 724,” to Rudolf Mosse, Ziirich. 


RAke COINS and MEDALS of all periods and 
countries valued or ogued. Also Collections o: ange 
Specimens PURO easee. at — BEST MARKET PRICES 

PIN iB & S08, Ita Medallists to H.M. Ge Sots Hest &, 
Plosadilly. London, W. (close to Piocndil lly Circus’ 




















Catalogues. 


REMAINDERS. 
LAISHER’S LIST, No. 385, of SELECTED 
REMAINDER BOOKS now ready, 
Post free on application. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Limited, Booksellers, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C., 
And at 14, George Street, Croydon. 
N.B.—It is essential to send for List at once to obtain the best 
bargains. 


ATALOGUE No. 56. -— Drawings, Ex 
and Illustrated Books—Turner’s Liber Si ms Botan fd 
Hogarth — aed Mezzotinte after Constable 
by Samuel Palsser and Goyme —Work s by Jobo Ruska. Post 


free, Sixpence.—WM. W ED. ! 2, Church Terrace, Ri Surrey. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT ond RARE 

BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most pe make pape 
extant. Please state wanteand ask for CATALOG a 

cularly want post tree. 


feature of exchanging any —— 

various lists. & ie 000 Books I 

Burton's Arabian Ni ieee 17 Bookshop: John 171. 174.—Burke's Peerage, 191), 
24s.—Smith’s Birds, ilts, 7 78. 6d.— Webster's Inter. Dict., 1907, 2 vols. 11. 


IRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Aips' ; Books 











trated by G. and R. Cruikshank. Rowlandson, ke. 

largest abd cent Calle yay FS 
on — 

WALTER T. SPENCER. London, W.C. 
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Type-Hriters, Ke. 


PE-WRITING 2 by an expert TYPIST. 8d. 
words. hon Syotee 2d. per 1,000.—Mise WILLIAMS, 
19, Labhiil Read, Maids ¥ Vale, W. 


8S. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 
Carbon Copies, 3d. References to well-known Authors, Oxford 
‘igher Local.—M. KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8.W. 








YPF-WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 

ate (Classical Fed Girton College, Cambridge ; Intermediate 

Ores, Lenten! Kevi horthend.—CAMBRIDGE 

TY WRITING AGENCY, 5, DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 
Telephone : 2308 City. 
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Engravings, Etchings, and Drawings. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE | * 
will SELL te Aor House, No. ington 
Btreet, Strand, W C., on THURSDA ES 3 o'clock precisely, 
ENGRAVINGS, BicEINGS, and DRA (Framed and in the 
—-+ a Mezzotint a gin comprising 
poner TP ep nolde, sPnivar} BC COLLECTOR, ineluaing’ Engraving after 
Sir T. Lawren l-known 
Lt... — ii, or - ‘four Aquatints in Setvess, the — 
etween the English and French Squadrons o' jagascar, y 20, 
181); also other Properties, ccmprising Engravings of the’ English 
School, many ip_Coloure— Esrly. Mezztint Proofs by David Lucas, 
fter Franklin, George Washington, 
Mary a of Scots, and others—sporting Subjects, includin ae fine 
Series *. Six Coloured Aquatints > Fores representing Shooting 








May be viewed two days prior, Catalogues may be had. 





A luable and extensive Collection mese Colour 





A UTHORS MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS. 
ESSAYS TYPE-WRITTEN with com) Ce accuracy, 9d. pe! 

1,000 words. (lear Carbon Copies guaran References to well: 

known Writers.—M. STUART, Allendale, Kymberley Road, Barrow. 





Lf ie r+ WRITING of every description carefully 

and mptly executed at home. (Remington Brief), éd. per 

1008. => Meat ting and Copying, Cambridge Loval—Miss NANCY 
McFARLANY, 1), Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff, Fssex. 








Anthors’ Agents. 


UTHORS. —A_ well-known MAGAZINE 

EDITOR and Lt gaay —emeabey READER offers to ADVISE 

and ASSIST AUTH ra Success secured.—EDITOR, care of 
Rudin’s, 199, Strand, we 





E AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are poopened to 

consider and place M&S. for early publication. Literary work of 

all kinds dealt with by experts who pines | Authors’ Saberest first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—2, th lement’s Inn, W.C. 








Printers. 
THEN AUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 


FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, 
prepared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, it ee 
ad —_— PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
ie. 








Sales by Auction. 
Autograph Letters and Historical Documents. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SEES ty AUCH, "at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.(., on MONDAY, foes 2, at 1 gees’ precisely, 
valuable AUTOGRAPH LETTER HISTORICAL 
MENTS, the Property ¢ * well- A. * COLLECTOR. including 
oyal Lette: ro Levers of Literary and Artistic poleeeittes of the 
Eig hteenth ‘ond Nineteenth Centuries—Naval and Military Letters 
and Papers, including a large and important ‘ane relating 
to the Duke of Wellington, and Letters of Clive, Nelson, &c —An 
important Letter ‘oA aship - of W: 


Frints, the Property of Sir PRONE 8 swe ITTENHAM, 
G.C.M.G. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION: os their House, No. 13, Wellington 
treet, ttrand. W.C.,on WEDNESDAY, May 1, and Two tree 
Days, and on MONDAY, May 6,and Ue F jeer a s, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, an extensive ‘and yg COLLECTIv. JAPANESK 
COLOUR PRINTS, comprising a t number of fine and rare 
Hin tend the moet important of othe Ukiyo ye Masters, such as 
Kiyona uncho, Shunzan, Shunmap, and Utomaro—examples of 
work & or artists ttle known, such as Fujinobu, Enshi, Ka 
Kiyomasa, Kunivobu, #ekkyo, Sogaku, Toyokiyo, and ae 
pat og TL 0, and rare ar beautiful Bcoks by Minko, Masanobu 
rpg ey and Utamaro, the Property of Sir FRA ANK 
NH: aM at G.C.M.G. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
Illustrated Copies, con taining 35 Plates, price 5s, each. 





The Collection of Early British, English, Scottish, and Irish 
Coins, the Property of the late Lieut.-Col. SIMONET, 
of Weymouth, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY. May 2, and Following aya at 
On BROLIN tie COLLECTION of EARLY BRITISH, 

Raxon, ENG SCOTTISH, and JRISH ke., the 


perty the ate Lieut.-Col. SIMONET, of Coane other 
small Properties of Basteh and Foreign Coins and Medals, Coin 
Cabinets, Numismatic Rocks, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





Engravings. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

¥ 3, at ten minutes rast 1 o'clock precisely, 

rising Fancy Subjects of the Early. English 

and French Behoolt— Portraits “y Mezzotint, Line, and Stipple— 

To; a raphy—Caricatures—&criptural ard Classical Subjects— Naval 
ilitary Scenes—and a few Water-Colour Diawings. 


$ 
be 
ee 
>> 
je 





Books and yoy oy including a Portion of the Library 
Jormed aurin e early part of last Century by 
HENRY B. 2b. BEAU FOY, Esq., and now sold by order 
of the Trustees. 


—S PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, a ratees ter Square, W.C., 

FARLY” tr MAY, BOUKS and MARU RIPTs, including the 
above valuable Library, cc mprising ny of Seventeenth and 
Eigh th-Century Authors in p~, bindings, further particulars 
of Thich will be duly announc: d. 





a Fine Copy of Forster's Life of Dickens, ext 
Six Volumes by extra Tilustrations. & 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





Works of Art. 


a ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL b; Avoris. "at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., aor ak April 22, and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock precise’ WORKS 0 F ART, comprising Silver, including 
xm very fine Caudle Cup and Cover, '1660— Pottery and > 
inclu ing a Slip Ware ih and a — Ware Posset P ot. both 
signed Ralph _> rare hy > Medallion Portrait of 
Warren Hastin ngs—A paw orial Chi Se Peeteate GENTLEMAN ; 
lish pat . —Scotch and other Antiquities, 
the Propesty of PHIL eo LEY, Esq., F.8.A. (Scot.), — 
—a few Pieces of Old h Lacquer, Walnut, and 
Furniture—Two rare P. ite Glasses, with Portraits of Prince 
Charles Edward—and Works of Art, including a Terra-cctta Bust of 
St. John as a Child, by tT Bronze Door Knocker, designed 
by Alfred Stevens—an Antique Fresco of the Judgment of Paris—a 
Eabylonian Amulet— Jewellery, * Watches, Enamels, Embroideries, &, 


May be viewed. Illustrated Catalogues may be had. 





Engravings and Etchings. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL be, Avot, at their House, No. 13, Wellin: 
Street, Strand, W.C. KDNESDAY, pril at 1 o’cloe 
recisely, fine ‘MODERN, ENGRAVINGS and pre INGS (in the 
Beret ther with a few Framed), the Property of a PRIVA 
rewch ehool Characteristic Specimens of the Wok ‘ 
chool; also mony fine Examples by Anders 
Zorn, F. Bracquemo . Bauer, J. B. Jonkind, Maxime Lalanne; 
also Etchings’ in arty Fi tates, ae lending Ktchers of the Modern 
English School, including by k Short, R.A., ‘ee Strang, R.A., 
Sir H. Herkomer, R.A., and rF Sueur "Haden 


May be viewed two pert Catalogues may be had. 





The valuable Collection of Autograph Letters and Historical 
Documents, the Property of C. J. TOOVEY, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTH#BY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will Eh L by “AUCTION. r \ phate House, No. 13, Wellington 
Sereet, Strand, W.C. ne. st Lo'clork precisely, 
the valuable’ COLLECTIO of ATR PH LETTKRS and 
MistORICAL, pDOoC UMENTS, the : 

ing Holegraph 

Sitea , James |, — 
bd Cromwell, Charles I., 





ae 





il, &c.—Au Manuseri; Nanni 8 = > = 
bert ie |B tis is tor ray Rennie ‘odnied 


May be viewed two days olen Catalogues may ery 
Illustrated Copies, containing 9 Reproductions, price 2s. each. 





< 


Miscellaneous Books. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
WEDNESDAY, April 24, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock, MiSOBL- 
LANEOUS BOOKS, comprisin tr] Memorials of the Jeypore Exhibition, 
4 vols.— Dibdin Antiquities, Ades A thorpians, &e. 
sdk Press Golden Legenu, 3 vols.-- 

— es Médailles o Autiqnss, = with Supplement, 16 
vols., and other umiemat ic New England 
1659-60—1 oe | Cy Brésilienne—Curtis’s British Ento- 
mu’ logy vols.—Stever Works, Pentland Edition, 20 vols.— 
Kuskin's King of the Golden niver, and other First Editions, &c. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


T, 7 vole. = 





The extensive eS of Hebrew Books of the late 
Rev. LEWIS WAY. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & co. will _ SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chance 
FRIDAY, April at 1 o'clock, THE ABO COLLECTION 
(founded ‘in 1827), comprising Walton's Polyglot Bible and Castell's 
Lexicon, 8 vols.— Editions of the Hebrew Bible—Commentariex on the 
Pentateuch, the Talmud, and the L_ - 7 Gram ap 
ben Gerson’s Commentary on 
the Teatatens h, Mantua, 1476, and “Works Printed in the Sixternth 
Century— Matthews’ Bible, 1549- Genevan Bible, 1583— Books relating 
to the History, Antiquities, Customs, Ritual, &., of the Jews— 
rf lino Thesaurus Antiquitatum Sacrarum, 34 vols. —fpecimens of 
a e Septuagint, Rome, 1587, in old red morocco, — 
ram and Autograph of Sir Kenelm Digby—several Orien' 
mae including a Sixteenth-Century Kamoos (Arabic Dictionary), [ 
-_ temporary inding; and the Poems of Abu Ishak, the Persian 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 











ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will hold the following 

SALES b AUCTION, at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 


On MONDAY, April 22, MODERN PICTURES 
and DRAWINGS of the late N. R. H. HUMPHRYS, Esq., and others. 


On TUESDAY, April 23, ENGRAVINGS and 


ETCHINGS. 

On THURSDAY. April 25, OLD ENGLISH 
HE ih ta the Prope’ he Hon. F. 8. ('GRADY, RICH. 
CREED Col. the Pion. SOHN SCOTT NAPIER, and others 
and OLD Bl the Property of H. E. -M. 


RUSSELS TAPESTRY, 
Esa. 


On FRIDAY, April 26, WORKS of the EARLY 
ENGLISH SCHOON, and PICTURES by OLD MASTERS, the 
P. operty of the late JOHN GUNN, Esq., and others. 





Drawings and Engravings. 
pny and important Collection completed in 1877 by the 
late RICHARD JOHNSON, Ex., J.P., ghee of 
Manor, Chislehurst, and Manchester. 


TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION BY 
ME. J. C. PLATT, at the Galleries, Nos. 6, i, 


and 8, Old Bond Street, London, W., on TUESDAY, A 
and the Three Following Days, at 1 ¥.«. precisely. pei 2 


THE FIRST DAY'S SALE WILL COMPRISE 


peeves, ETCHINGS, and RNGRAVINGS by and after Old 
Masters, including many fine E echt F Durer, a 
— Teniers, tetade, Ku —o '. 

Dome! Guido 1D ichael Angelo, Parmalat iano, T 
——, ‘Paul Veronese, Nicolo Poussin, Claw pies dita 


u, 
SECOND DAY'S - LE. 





A RTRAITS after 

Sir Joshua ——— soubetetng rs. — a Chickens t by 
kin y Bamfylde, y T. Watson, both i roof states, 

Miss Dy Duchess of Ancaster, Countess of Derby, Mrs. 

ue, Mrs. Bourne, Mrs. Crewe, Countess 

anchester, Lady Molineux, Lady Beau- 

‘ordyce, Duchess of Cumberland, Col. Tarleton, Oliver 

Idamith, and other rare Portrvits in proof and early states. 


THIRD DAY'S SALE. 


MEZZOTINT and STIPPLE ENGRAV!NGS (some in Colours 
after Geo. | land, ey ~ Gainsborough, &.—Turner’s Liber 
Studiorum, in w: rappers issued, many of the Fistes = Proof — 
ziset State— Etch Dae aby i MeNeil Whistler — anc number 

ings, ngravings of the Earl English og 
Gallery Portfolios Drawings by Gainsborough Reynolds, Romney, 
Hogarth, Sir T. Lawrence, Thornhill, Bunbury, Kneller, Morland. 


West, &e. 
FOURTH DAY'S SALE. 


A Conearsnes of WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, including 
Works by J. M. W. Turner, Varley, Girtin, Prout, sandby, Nasmyth, 
Constable, Richardson, Boninaten. Wilkie, Serres, Cooper, Webster, 
Whea — Landsee: tastlake, Maclise, Har ding, Copiey Fielding, 
Cox, De Wint, Stanfield Muller, Stothard, &c. 

On view A 18, 19, et 22, and days of Sale. Catalogues be 
obtained of J. © LATT, Auct oneer, 2, ba Broadw: ani. 
mersmith, Londen, W.; ae Galleries, 6,7; and 8, Old Bond Street 
W.; The Broadway, Walham Green, S.W.; and Ravenscourt Park 
W. Tele. Nos. : 57 and 447 Hammersmith, and 34:6 Kensington. 








Autograph Letters and Historical Docwments. 


Mf MARTIN BRESLAUER, 
ANTIQUARIAN BOOKSELLER, 
Will SELL by AUCTION, 
At his Room, No. 16, UNTER DEN LINDEN, BERLIN, W. 
APRIL 29, and Following Day, 
at 10 o'clock precisely, 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND DOCUMENTS 
By Celebrated and Eminent Historical, Literary, Musical, 
Dramatic, Artistic, and other Personages of all Countries. 
Comprising Letters of Queen Victoria, Lord Wellington, Charlee 
Dickens, Darwin, James Watt, Thackeray, Sullivan, Walter Scott, 
Frederic the Great, Napoleon I., Queen Louise of Prussia—unedited 
Musical MSS. by Beethoven and Mozart—many Letters of Richard 
Wagner—the very first Autograph Libretto of Richard Wagner's 
Lohengrin (an unedited version)—Early Papal Bulls, &c. 
To be viewed and Illustrated Catalogues had. 








SALE OF 


cc G. 


ENGRAVINGS. 


BOERWN E RB, Leipsic, 


MAY 20-24, 1912. 

The Collections of Engravings made by 
RUDOLPH VON SEYDLITZ 
auf Pilgramshuin, 

And HEINRICH FRAMBS, Neuwied. 
Fine Works by Diirer and Rembrandt. 


German and Italian Incunabula. 
Old Masters of the Fifteenth to Seventeenth 
Ceuturies. 


The Great French Portrait Engravers. 


English and French Prints of the Eighteenth 
Century. 


Chodowiecki, Sintzenich, Schmidt, 
Austrian Artists. 


Catalogue, with 16 Plates and numerous 
Illustrations in the Text, 5 marks. 


On application to 
Cc. G. BOERNER, 26, Universitiitsstrasse, Leipsic 


{Classified Advertisements, Magazines, &c., 
continued p. 450.) 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S NEW FICTION. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 





THE COURT OF THE ANGELS. 


Justus M. Forman. 


“The character-sketching and plot are not only worthy of the high 
reputation this author enjoys, but should serve very materially to enhance 
it.”"—Finanetal Times. 


A SON OF THE IMMORTALS. 


The most romantic of all Mr. Tracy’s fine stories. 


THE RIVER OF UNREST. Bertram Mitford. 


** A tale rich in incident and character, set against an effective background 
of savagery and mystery.”—Scotsman. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE RAVENSPUBRS. 
Fred M. White. 


“*The story moves quickly, and carries the reader on from crisis to crisis 
. ry q y 
with great success.” —Spectator. 


HER SACRIFICE. Arthur Applin. 


“*Mr. Applin has a lively touch and a gift of interest. It is hard to put 
his story aside till it is finished.”—Morning Leader. 


THE TRIANGLE. Marie Connor Leighton. 


‘*The accomplished author rears an imposing pile of sensation. She has 
surely surpassed herself in her latest production.” —Globe. 


A BLIND LEAD. Lawrence L. Lynch. | 


“An exciting tale of mystery, the interest is well sustained, and the plot | 
cleverly evolved.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


GOD AND MAMMON. 


Louis Tracy. 





(3/6) Joseph Hocking. 


‘*Mr. Joseph Hocking has written many — novels ‘ with a purpose,’ | 


FOR THE QUEEN. 


but nothing finer than ‘God and Mammon.’ ”— 


ROGUES IN ARCADY. 


A detective novel of engrossing interest. 


orth Devon Journal. 





PRINCESS KATHARINE. 


THE PIONEER. Harold Bindloss. 


‘* Its variety of incident, the engaging qualities of its heroine, and its 
straightforward singleness of purpose, are elements that should succeed in 
making this story as popular as any that Mr. Bindloss has produced.”—Globe. 


THE WOMAN WHO TEMPTED. 
Gertrude Warden. 


The woman in question is one of the most ingenious inventions ever con- 
ceived from a novelist’s brain. 


THE TOWER HILL MYSTERY. 
A. Wilson Barrett. 


This novel is one of the best examples from Mr. Wilson Barrett’s pen. 


CHRISTINA. L. G. Moberly. 


** Miss Moberly’ s story has plenty of incident, and is a very excellent and 
wholesome play.”—Morning Post. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE BUSH. 
Ambrose Pratt. 


‘¢ There is a fine breezy spirit of open-air chivalry about the book which 
makes it enjoyable to read as an interesting matter-of-fact romance.” 
Scotsman. 


Katharine Tynan. 


‘** Tender, pathetic, and indeed moving. The picture of the mother is 
| both just and gentle; and the Irish background is delightful.”—Atheneum. 


|IN LOVE'S LAND. Effie A. Rowlands. 


‘* From the start the reader’s attention is held with | a steady grip, and 
| few can forego the pleasure of reading on to the last page.’ 
Irish Independent. 


E. Phillips Oppenheim. 


‘Mr. Oppenheim ranges with assured mastery from grave to gay, while 


Sir Wm. Magnay. | | political intrigues are woven with that delicate skill which we expect from 


him as a sort of right.” —Scotsman. 





W 1 


THE MAY 


N DS O 


R 


CONTAINS POWERFUL COMPLETE STORIES BY 
JUSTUS M. FORMAN, H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON, MAY BATEMAN 
FRED M. WHITE, AND OTHERS. 





THE 
22 


SHAKESPE 


PORTRAITS AND GROUPS 
OF WELL-KNOWN PLAYERS 


ARE FESTIVAL. 


THIRD “SERIES OF. PICTURES BY 


B. W. LEADER, RA. 


INCLUDING COLOURED PLATE. 





ENGLAND’S HISTORY IN PICTURE: 


The Reign of James II. 





LONDON: WARD, LOCK & CO., LIMITED. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


A History of the Eastern 


Roman Empire from the Fall 

of Irene to the Accession of Basil I. 

(A.D. 802-867). By J. B. BURY, 
Litt.D. 8vo, 12s. net. 





Organ Playing. By PERCY 
©. BUCK, Mus.Doc. 4to, 4s. net. 

*.* This work forms Volume II. of THE 
MUSICIAN’S LIBRARY. A Series of 
Primers which are being issued in conjunc- 
tion with Messrs. STAINER & BELL, Lp. 
The Mafulu Mountain 
People of British New 
Guinea. By ROBERT W. WIL- 

LIAMSON. With an Introduction by 


A. C. HADDON, Sc.D. F.R.S. With 
Illustrations and Map. 8vo, 14s. net. 





Philistia and a Soul: 
A Wander Book in Verse. By 
ALFRED ERNEST KNIGHT. Crown 
8vo, 68. net. 

Evening Standard.—‘' A m of over 
three hundred pages, it nevertheless main- 
tains a high standard. Some of the passages 
are of real beauty.” 





The Life of David Living- 
stone. By C. SILVESTER HORNE, 


M.P. Illustrated. Globe 8vo, ls. net. 
[Macmillan’s New Shilling Library. 





New TwoShilling Edition of 
The Novels of Maurice 


Hewlett. With Frontispieces. In 
cloth binding, crown 8vo, 2s. net each. 
*,* Two volumes issued monthly. 
5. The Stooping Lady. 
6. Fond Adventures. 


The Three Knaves. ByEDEN 
PHILLPOTTS. With Frontispiece. 
Pott 8vo, 7d. net. 

[Macmillan’s Sevenpenny Series. 


The Giant Fisher. By Mrs. 
HUBERT BARCLAY, Author of 
‘Trevor Lordship.’ With Frontispiece. 
Pott 8vo, 7d. net. 

[Macmillan’s Sevenpenny Series. 





Gardening for the Ignor- 
ant. By Mrs. C. W. EARLE and Miss 
ETHEL CASE. Globe 8vo, ls. net. 

[Macmillan’s New Shilling Library. 
Academy. — ‘‘ The two ladies....,.are to be 
congratulated on the way in which they have 
accomplished their self-imposed task—that 
of teaching the art of gardening from its 
very rudiments.” 
MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 


VASARI’S LIVES 
OF THE MOST EMINENT 


PAINTERS, SCULPTORS, 
AND ARCHITECTS. 


[ Vol. I. ready immediately. 
Translated by GASTON DE VERE. With 
500 Full-Page [liustrations, including 100 in 
Colour and 400 in Monochrome Collotype. 
In 10 vols. Each vol. sold separately. Large 
crown 4to. Vol. I. buckram, 25s. net ; green 
parchment, 1/. 15s. net; vellum, 2/. 2s. net. 
*,* Detailed Prospectus post free on request. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., and 
THE MEDICI SOCIETY, Lrpv., London. 











MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CABINET EDITION. 


The American Revolution. 4%, 
Hon. SIR GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart., O.M. 
Cabinet Edition. Vol. IV. Saratoga and Brandywine, 
Valley Forge, England and France at War. Crown 








8vo, 58. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 
Heredity and Society. ®.ciuAy 


PIER WHETHAM, M.A. F.R.S., Fellow and Tutor 

of Trinity College, Cambridge, and CATHERINE 

DURNING WHETHAM his Wife. 8vo, 6s. net. 
(Inland postage 4d.) 


Leo XIII. and Anglican Orders. 


By VISCOUNT HALIFAX. svo, 12s. 6d. net. 
(Postage 5d.) 





“It isas an historicalaccount of the ant attempt made 
nearly twenty —_ ago to improve the relations between 
the Church of Rome and the Church of England that Lord 
Halifax’s book comes before us ; and his record will be of 
permanent value.”—Church Family Newspaper. 

By the Rev. B. W. 


The Price of Unity. Weve 
formerly of Cowley St. John, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 
5s. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

“It is hard to describe the effect tery upon the 
reader by the later chapters....It is almost impossible to 
express what is meant without saying that ‘The Price of 

Unity’ is, in no Se oe sense, a human document 

that has been written in the heart’s blood and stained with 

tears.”—Dublin Review, 


LONGMANS POCKET LIBRARY.—New Vol. 


Verses on Various Occasions 
(including ‘The Dream of Gerontius’) By JOHN 
HENRY, CARDINAL NEWMAN. New Edition. 
With Portrait. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3. 











net. (Inland postage 3d. each.) 
Saint Francis of Assisi. jon Pines 
JOERGENSEN. Translated by T. OCONOR 


SLOANE. With 5 Illustrations. S8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 5d.) 
“This is an excellent translation of a remarkable 
Megane. A large number of authorities have been 
called upon and countless documents consulted, but the 
narrative is always superior to the material with which 
itis weighted. It is picturesque and full of fresh touches.” 
m. 


° ° ~ 

The Science of Logic. 4,J>at7 
Principles of Accurate Thought and Scientific Method. 
By P. COFFEY, Ph.D. (Louvain), Professor of ic 
and Metaphysics, Maynooth College, Ireland. 2 vols. 
8vo. Vol. I. CONCEPTION, JUDGMENT, and IN- 
FERENCE. 7s. 6d. net. Ready. (Inland postage 6d.) 
Vol. IL METHOD, SCIENCE, and CERTITUDE. 
78. 6d. net. (In April.) 


THE 
ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A. LL.D. 
No. 106. APRIL, 1912. Royal 8vo, price 5s. 
1,—Articles— 
WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR’S MARCH TO 
LONDON IN 1066. By G. J. TURNER. 
THE POWERS OF JUSTICES OF THE PEACE. 
G. CRUMP and C. JOHNSON. 
IN MADAGASCAR 


By C. 
AN ENGLISH SETTLEMENT 
IN 1645-6. nag FOSTER. 
CLARENDON A THE PRIVY COUNCIL. By 
E. I. CARLYLE. 
STRUENSEE AND THE FALL OF BERNSTORFF. 
By W. F. REDDAWaY. 
2,—Notes and Documents— 
The Restoration of the Cross at Jerusalem. By 
NORMAN H. BaYNES.—The Exeter Domesday. By the 
Hon. F. H. BakInG.—The Missing Part of Roger 
Bacon’s Opus Tertium. By A. G. LITTLE.—Documents 
relating to the Rupture with France in 1793. Part II. 
By J. HOLLAND Ross, Litt.D.—And Others. 


3.—Reviews of Books. 4.—Short Notices. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 440. APRIL, 1912. 8vo, price 6s. 


1. CARDINAL NEWMAN. 

2. THE HOUSE OF HEROD IN HISTORY AND ART. 

3. THE COURT OF STAR CHAMBER. 

4. THE PORTICS OF ARISTOTLE. 

5. PREHISTORIC MAN. 

6. LAUGHTER. 

7. THE PEACE MOVEMENT AND THE HOLY 
ALLIANCE. 


8. THE INTERNATIONAL MAP OF THE WORLD. 
9. CANADA DURING THE LAURIER REGIME. 
10. et BRITAIN, GERMANY, AND LIMITED 


11. HOME RULE OR A UNITED KINGDOM. 














LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





BELL’S BOOKS. 
PITT 


AND 
NAPOLEON. 


Essays and Letters. 


Dr. J. Holland Rose, 


Reader in Modern History, University of Cambridge, 
Just published. Medium 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

In this volume Dr. Rose presents a series of essays sup- 
plementary to his Life of William Pitt, and dealing with 
the character and career of Pitt and Napoleon. It also 
contains a valuable selection of important new letters by 
and concerning Pitt. 

“This book in reality forms the third volume 
of Dr. Holland Rose’s ‘Life of Pitt.’ In it new 
and important light is thrown on many points 
which arise both in ‘William Pitt and National 
Revival’ and ‘William Pitt and the Great War.’ 
Taken together, these three volumes may be 
regarded as the standard biography of the patriotic 
statesman whose untiring exertions brought about 
the Union between England and Ireland....One 
of the most important historical works which 
has appeared since the commencement of the 
present century.”’—OUTLOOK. 








BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM PITT. 


VOLL 
WILLIAM PITT 
AND NATIONAL REVIVAL. 
VOL. II. 

WILLIAM PITT AND THE GREAT WAR. 
With Photogravure Plates. Medium 8vo, 16s. net each. 
“Taken together the two books remove the reproach 

which Lord Dossbery has before now insisted upon—that 
there is no adequate life of one of the — English 
statesmen. Now at last we have a wor ben of the 
subject....Few living scholars are better equipped for the 
work. He has laid the foundation broad and deep, and 
brings to the study of British statesmanship an intimate 
and curious knowledge of the existing records. His style is 
an excellent one for an historian, being clear, picturesque, 
and spiced with just a flavour of epigram.”—Sypectator. 





With Photogravure Plates. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
108. 6d. net each. 


THE HANOVERIAN QUEENS 
. OF ENGLAND. 


By ALICE DRAYTON GREENWOOD. 


Vol. I. contains SOPHIA DOROTHEA (WIFE OF GEORGEL), 
and CAROLINE OF ANSBACH (QUEEN OF GEORGE IL). 

Vol. II. contains CHARLOTTE (QUEEN OF GEORGE IIL), 
CAROLINE OF BRUNSWICK (QUEEN OF GEORGE IV.), 
ADELAIDE (QUEEN OF WILLIAM IV.). 





To be completed in 6 vols. demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net each. 
Vols. I. and II. NOW READY. Vol. IIL. ready shortly. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
JONATHAN SWIFT. 


Edited by F. ELRINGTON BALL, Litt.D. 


With an Introduction b 
The Right Rev. the BISHOP OF OSSORY. 


THE 
ITINERARY OF JOHN LELAND 


Newly Edited from the MSS. In 5 vols. 
By LUCY TOULMIN SMITH. 

Vol. L (containing Parts I-III.), 18s. net; Vol. IL 
(Parts IV. and IV.), 12s. net; Vol. LIL. (the ‘Itinerary in 
Wales > 10s. 6d. net (not supplied rately) ; and Vol. IV. 
o~ IL. and VIII.), 12s. net. Vol. V. (containing Parts 
to XL, and an Index to the complete work), 18s. net. 








London: G. BELL & SONS, Lorp., 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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TANGIER AND JERUSALEM. 


TE history of the brief occupation of 
Tangier by England was but inadequately 
treated until Mr. Hubert Hall of the 
Public Record Office suggested the sub- 
ject to Mr. Routh, who has carried out 
the work in a remarkably thorough and 
exhaustive manner, with the help of 
hundreds of unpublished documents. He 
has ransacked the treasures of the Record 
Office, with its rich Admiralty and Colonial 
Office papers ; the British Museum, Bod- 
leian, and Cambridge University Library ; 
the State Papers and Reports of the 
Historical MSS. Commissioners ; besides 
contemporary pamphlets, ballads, and 
correspondence. The result is a very 
full book, authenticated as to all impor- 
tant statements by ample references. 
Our chief, indeed our only, criticism is 
that the author, in his desire to include 
every recorded detail, is in some danger 
of losing his sense of proportion. It is 
the familiar example of the wood and the 
trees. In the multiplicity of insignificant 
details—such as Mrs. Carr’s quarrels with 
Lady Fairborne—we are apt to lose sight 
of the salient events, whilst the throwing 
of much of the material into the foot- 
notes interrupts the flow of the narrative, 
in itself not too fluent. But over-elabora- 
tion is at least a fault on the right side ; 
and the brief occupation of Tangier offered 
an exceptionally definite and restricted 
range of documents, and thus encouraged 
a serious bid for finality. The only side 
of his subject which Mr. Routh does not 





Tangier: England’s Lost Atlantic 
1661-84. By E. M. G. Routh. 
Murray.) 

The Story of Jerusalem. By Col. Sir C. M. 
Watson, R.E. (Dent & Sons.) 


(John 


seem to have touched is the evidence of 
Arabic writers, and the assistance of 
an Arabic scholar would have enabled him 
| to identify the real Moorish names, which 
are represented by uncouth English ver- 
sions. 

If the subject of Tangier comes up in 
conversation (when it will probably be 
cited, erroneously, as ‘“‘ Tangiers’’), the 
inevitable question is asked, Why did 
England give it up? The answer to 
this is, first, that England, constitu- 
tionally, never possessed it. Tangier was 
part of the dowry of Queen Catherine of 
Braganza on her marriage with Charles II., 
and thus became the personal property of 
the King. It was maintained out of the 
royal income, and it cost Charles 70,000/. a 
year to keep it up even in a scarcely 
defensible condition, with a garrison 
mustering under 2,000, though these were 
the stirpes of some of our most famous 
regiments. 

The whole period of occupation was a 
perpetual struggle against the attacks and 
intrigues of the Moors, finally led by the 
greatest of all the Sherifian Emperors, 
Mulai Ismail, and the struggle was carried 
on with inadequate forces, irregular pay 
and supplies, inefficient and self - seeking 
commanders—with distinguished excep- 
tions, however, in Lord Teviot, Sir Palmes 
Fairborne, and a few others. It was 
impossible that the King could continue 
to bear the cost, especially after the great 
siege of 1680 had shown the need for fresh 
fortifications and large reinforcements. 
Before this indeed, in 1679, the House 
of Commons had “ ordered a Bill to be 
brought in for annexing Tangier to the 
Imperial Crown of England,” which would 
have thrown the burden on Parliament 
instead of the King ; and a resolution was 
passed “‘ that those who shall advise his 
Majesty to part with Tangier to any 
foreign Prince or State....ought to be 
accounted enemies to the King and king- 
dom.” But things had changed by 1683. 
The fear of Popery was growing fast, and 
the Tangier garrison, containing many 
Irish Catholics—it is recorded that during 
a siege the spoken communications to the 
outposts were in Irish, lest renegades 
among the Moors should understand them 
—and these trained and efficient troops, 
devoted to the King, were regarded as a 
menace to the liberty of England, especi- 
ally in view of James II.’s succession. 
The Commons definitely gave Charles the 
choice between Tangier and the Exclu- 
sion Bill, and the King declined to throw 
over his brother. 


“The nation....was left with an in- 
effaceable determination to be ruled neither 
by priests nor soldiers. It is to these two 
causes that may be traced the downfall 
of Tangier, which was regarded....as an 
element of danger to Protestantism and 
to Parliamentary independence, and as a 
weapon of which it might be well to 
deprive the Royal House.” 


In the debate on the subject Sir William 
Jones struck the dominant note: “ Tan- 
gier has a Popish Church.” 

It is said that Sunderland suggested 





the demolition and abandonment of Tan- 





gier, which in any case was less humiliating 
and less open to Continental criticism than 
a sale or surrender to Spain or Portugal. 
But Charles took all responsibility on 
himself, and sent out the Earl of Dart- 
mouth with orders so secret that even 
Pepys, who accompanied the expedition, 
knew nothing of its purpose till he had 
been five days at sea. It took months to 
dismantle and blow up the forts and mole, 
which had taken years of toil and danger 
to build and strengthen, but it was done 
at last ; and Dartmouth sailed away from 
a razed city at the beginning of 1684 amid 
the jubilation of the Moors and the 
neighbouring pirates of Algiers, and the 
consternation of the British merchantmen ; 
and to the great loss of England’s prestige 
in the Mediterranean. 


Mr. Routh’s chapters on Life in Tangier, 
on the Garrison, the Pirates of Algiers, 
Col. Kirke, and the ‘‘ Morocco Ambas- 
sador ”’ are lively reading, and his account 
of the great though unfinished mole is 
excellent. The illustrations are excep- 
tionally interesting, for they comprise 
plans and drawings by Wenceslaus Hollar 
and other contemporary artists which 
give an admirable idea of Tangier as it 
was in the days of the British occupation. 


The appearance of Jerusalem in Messrs. 
Dent’s series of “* Medieval Towns” may 
seem paradoxical, but Rome had already 
established a precedent, and Jerusalem 
played a dramatic part in the Middle Ages. 
Sir Charles Watson, however, rightly 
decided that his historical sketch must 
begin at the beginning, and nearly half 
of his interesting volume is concerned 
with ancient times. It would be difficult 
to name a more competent writer for the 
subject. As Chairman of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund he is perfectly ac- 
quainted with the progress of archxo- 
logical research in the Holy Land, where 
brother officers of his Corps, such as 
General Sir Charles Warren, the late Sir 
Charles Wilson, and Col. Conder, not to 
mention Lord Kitchener, have worked 
with signal success. In writing Wilson’s 
biography and revising his article on 
Jerusalem in the recent edition of ‘The 
Encyclopedia Britannica,’ Sir C. Watson 
had occasion to go thoroughly into the 
many acute controversial points with 
which the identification of sites fairly 
bristles. He has carefully studied the 
great work of Dr. George Adam Smith, 
the publications of the Palestine Pilgrims’ 
Texts Society, and the Quarterly State- 
ments of the Palestine Fund, and read 
the chief books of travellers from the seven- 
teenth century to the nineteenth, such as 
Sandys, Maundrell, R. Pococke, Chateau- 
briand, and Robinson. He does not refer 
to Mr. Huntington’s admirable geographi- 
cal description of Palestine (reviewed in 
The Atheneum, August 5, 1911); and 
he has missed the exceedingly graphic 
account of Jerusalem under the Templars 
which was written by that a 
person Usama ibn Munkidh, lo 
of Shaizar, and translated by Prof. 
H. Derembourg. He relies, perhaps a 
little too confidently, on the authority of 
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Josephus and the Hebrew Scriptures, but 
none may dispute their predominant 
importance. 


Besides all this, Sir Charles Watson 
brings to his subject the military insight 
of a Royal Engineer officer, often of 
considerable value in determining dis- 
puted questions about lines of walls and 
positions of forts; and he has evidently 
spent much time on the ground, making 
himself familiar with every part of the 
city in a way that neither the desk his- 
torian nor the mere tourist can approach. 
He writes in a clear, unemotional style, 
not without touches of ironical humour 
where such seemed permissible, and prefers 
to give a lucid historical narrative instead 
of rhapsodical impressions. His book will 
be found both pleasant and instructive 
by those whom he specially addresses, 
namely, travellers and students who 


“wish to continue their studies on the 
spot, and to picture to themselves, as far 
as possible, what Jerusalem was like at 
different periods of its existence, and so to 
trace its story from the time when it was 
just a village in the hills, long before Joshua 
and the people of Israel crossed the Jordan 
and entered the Promised Land.” 


Though orthodox, on the whole, in his 
treatment of the Biblical period, and 
making no attempt to apply “ Higher ” 
critical methods, further at least than 
Dr. G. A. Smith has sanctioned, Sir Charles 
does not cater for the devout pilgrim’s 
hunger. He is too good an historian and 
archeologist to palter with “ sites,” 
which, as he says, 


*“can have no foundation in fact, as the 
city, as it existed in the time of our Lord, 
has been completely destroyed, and in 
certain places its level lies many feet below 
....the present streets, so that the really 
authentic sites can be counted on the fingers 
of the hand... . The greater part of the places 
shown in Jerusalem have been gradually 
selected during the course of many centuries 
for the benelit of Christian pilgrims, and 
some of the sites have been moved about, 
or grouped together, for greater convenience. 
They are therefore not to be regarded as 
authentic, but rather as pictures, like those 
of the Stations of the Cross hung up in 
Roman Catholic churches, which are in- 
tended to bring the reality of the Gospel 
history home to the mind.” 


A typical instance is that of the places 
of the Last Supper and of the Descent 
of the Holy Ghost, which, when the 
Franciscans were expelled from them, 
were accommodated with other sites in 
the vicinity. On the Invention of the 
Cross Sir Charles is equally explicit :— 


“Suffice it to say that, acting imme- 
diately on the order of the Emperor, 
Macarius found the three crosses....and 
there can be no doubt that the sites, so fixed 
by Macarius in a.p. 325, are the same as 
those shown in Jerusalem at the present 
day. Whether they are the true sites is 
quite another matter, and those who believe 
that they are must also accept the fact that 
their recovery by Macarius was, as stated 
by contemporary writers, a real miracle ; 
for there is little question but that they had 
been completely forgotten, and not the 
smallest mention of them is made by any 
Christian author during the three centuries 





that had passed from the time of the Cruci- 
fixion to the time of Constantine. ‘Those 
who uphold the authenticity of the sites 
maintain that there must have been a 
tradition as to their position, but of this 
there is no proof, and, having regard to the 
history of Jerusalem after its complete 
destruction by Titus, it is not very probable. 
All that is known for certain is that Macarius 
was ordered to find the sites, and that he 
found them.”’ 


In this clear summary he has adopted 
Wilson’s reasoning in ‘ Golgotha and the 
Holy Sepulchre,’ and he might have 
clinched the argument by the evidence as 
to the position of the second wall; but, 
as he admits, his view, though based on 
very strong grounds, partly military, is 
not universally accepted. 

But the history of Jerusalem is fascinat- 
ing enough, apart from any “sites.” Sir 
Charles Watson makes one “ visualize ” 
the little twin villages on the western and 
eastern hills, a thousand years and more 
before Jerusalem is mentioned in writings, 
and see the primitive city of David, built 
probably of wood—little more than a 
chief’s camp, with few civil inhabitants. 
He traces its growth and its many over- 
throws, and one marvels at its amazing 
power of recuperation after repeated 
destruction. Had Jerusalem not enjoyed 
the unique privilege of being a Holy City 
for three great religions, it could never 
have rivalled the fabulous Phcenix in its 
resurrections ; and it is worth noting not 
only that the Mohammedans were the 
most scrupulous and merciful of all its 
conquerors, in admirable contrast with the 
barbarity of the Crusaders, but also that 
under Islam the Sanctuary has always been 
guarded with pious care. It would be 
well if Christians would remember this 
when they bustle into the Haram—a 
place more sacred to Moslems than to 
themselves, but one which, since Capt. 
Parker’s adventures, they are less likely 
to be allowed to disturb. We may be 
thankful that Joshua, in his wholesale de- 
struction of Palestinian cities, was unable 
to add Jerusalem to the list of his archzo- 
logical erasures. How strong it was 
may be gathered from its successful defi- 
ance of the Israelites led by a general 
flushed with victories, its eighteen months’ 
siege by the Babylonians, and later still 
the remarkable resistance made by the 
Greek garrison in the Akra to the ‘attacks 
of the Maccabees. 

Such criticisms as occur to us in reading 
this exceptionally interesting book refer 
to small details, which its assured popu- 
larity will enable the author to correct in 
future editions. It should have been 
stated that the “‘ True Cross” was cap- 
tured at Hattin and displayed by Saladin 
at the siege of Akka; but Sir Charles 
only mentions the demand for its restitu- 
tion (p. 223). He is not quite consistent 
in his spelling of Arabic names: eg., 
Motassim, Mustassim, Hussein, Nasir-i- 
Khusrau (afterwards spelt Nazir), and 
Mustanzir, where sin and sad are not 
distinguished, neither should be doubled, 
or be represented by z. The neglect 
to indicate the ‘ain is, we suppose, in- 
tentional. “Zenghi” is spelt with a 





kaf or gaf, not a ghain. The Ayyubites 
were not ‘Memluk Sultans,” nor did 
Harun al-Rashid immediately succeed Abu 
Jafar (i.e., Abu-Ja‘far al-Mansur). Balkh 
was not in Afghanistan. The only mis- 
prints we noted are Arannah (p. 32), 
l’Estrange (p. 137), and “ account ”’ for 
accounts (p. 22). To speak of the “ Mosque 
of Aksa,”’ when “ aksa”’ is an adjective, 
is perhaps deferring to popular usage. 
We specially commend the admirable 
plan of Jerusalem appended to the work, 
but a few of the names do not correspond 
with the text, or rather the text gives the 
Arabic (Bab el-Hadid, Bab en-Nazir) 
without the translations, whilst the plan 
gives the English (Iron Gate, Gate of the 
Inspector). We should have liked also 
to see a reproduction of the Medeba plan. 
The book is profusely illustrated with 
original sketches by Lady Watson, in 
which the impression rather than detail 
is sought for; and there is a fine photo- 
graph of the so-called Pool of Hezekiah 
for frontispiece. The index is excellent. 








The New History: Essays illustrating 
the Modern Historical Outlook. By 
James Harvey Robinson. (New York, 
the Macmillan Company.) 


Pror. Rosinson, writing plainly and 
vigorously in these Essays, gives us 
assurance of the work being done in 
America for the scientific treatment of 
history. The escape from the old out- 
look that saw history as a series of dra- 
matic episodes, or as a long narrative of 
valorous deeds and appalling crimes, is a 
slow business. Commonly in our schools 
and colleges, and even in our universities, 
the literary and romantic influence still 
prevails over the scientific mind where 
the teaching of history is concerned, and 
this in spite of the work of the last sixty 
years in the fields of geology, folk-lore, 
and archeology, and the discoveries con- 
cerning primitive man and the conditions 
of barbaric and savage life. Of course, 
we have had in Great Britain a good 
number of men who have seen and urged 
the importance of the scientific outlook, 
and have insisted on the necessity of the 
scientific mind, so far as it is attainable, 
in historical investigation. York Powell 
put the case for the “ New History” 
with characteristic clearness of expression 
and some exaggeration :— 


“The New History is history written by 
those who believe that history is not 4 
department of belles-lettres, and just an 
elegant, instructive, and amusing narrative, 
but a branch of science. This science, like 
many other sciences, is largely the creation 
of the nineteenth century. It deals with 
the condition of masses of mankind living 
in a social state. It seeks to discover the 
laws that govern these conditions and bring 
about the changes we call Progress and 
Decay, and Development and Degeneracy 
—to understand the processes that gradu- 
ally or suddenly make up and break up 
those political and economic agglomerations 
we call States—to find out the circumstances 
affecting the various tendencies that show 
their power at different times. Style and 
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the needs of a popular audience have no 
more to do with history than with law or 
astronomy. Now at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the science of history 
was what we might call in the pre-Kepler 
stage. We had amassed observations, but 
we had not been able to correlate them or 
to drawjdefinite conclusions from them.” 


To York Powell, as to Prof. Robinson 
and all students of the “‘ New History,” 
the labours of Lyell and Darwin gave a 
key, long sought. With the flood of light 
let in by scientific workers in biology, 
anthropology, and geology, history is 
steadily but surely coming into its own, 
and not, as heretofore, regarded as the 
sport of political and theological partisans. 
When, however, York Powell stated that 
style has nothing to do with history, 
he made a grievous error. It has 
everything to do with it, if history is 
meant to be read. The most valuable 
researches, couched in the language of 
the specialist who cannot write, are likely 
to remain infructuous for all but deter- 
mined students, and finally to be rewritten 
by somebody who has, perhaps, less 
discrimination. Why should not “a 
popular audience” read history? The 
fact that it is made unreadable is a 
disgrace to learning. If Darwin had had 
the brilliant style of Huxley, he would 
not have been less sound, and would have 
won appreciation much earlier. If clear 
writing is an art rather than a science, 
it is an art every one should practise. 
Some great men have deliberately made 
themselves difficult to understand, but 
they are not the greater for that. Is it 
a sin to be elegant and amusing as well 
as instructive ? We hope not. Writers 
with these characteristics are always 
suspected, but they do better service to 
learning than the composers of unreadable 
monographs. We have emphasized this 
point more than once, regretting that 
Science, the great bringer of light to-day, 
should have so many followers who are 
experts in tedium and obscurity. 


Prof. Harvey Robinson makes great 
play over some of the mistakes of the 
masters of the ‘“ Old History” and the 
errors in popular text-books. With a 
sharp pen and a critical faculty keenly 
alert, he takes ‘The Fall of Rome,’ for 
instance, as our school manuals deal with 
it, and pricks one monstrous bubble of 
error. A judicial eye for the value of 
evidence, a light touch in the summing- 
up, and a complete freedom from the 
pedantic follies which are apt to encrust 
the university professor’s mind, give Mr. 
Robinson a great advantage in pre- 
senting his case. With all his scholarship 
and wide reading there is an ample human 
sympathy and understanding, so that he 
writes easily and well on his subject, and 
the Essays are within the range of the 
average reader. There are some state- 
ments that cannot yet be accepted as 
settled fact, and the Professor, it seems 
to us, hardly does full justice to the 
Middle Ages. To compare “ the unthink- 
ing charity of the Middle Ages” with 
“the organized social work of to-day,” 
to the disadvantage of the former, will not 





do at all as “ New History.” There is 
abundance of evidence to show how large 
a part charity played in the mental life 
of the Middle Ages, and the author’s 
exuberant optimism has for once carried 
him over the line of scientific statement. 
The frequent quotations from Maeterlinck 
are a source of irritation to the reader— 
an altogether unnecessary irritation in a 
volume of historical essays. 


The book, if it breaks no _ fresh 
ground for English students of the 
“New History,” is eminently readable, 
thus satisfying the claim we make above, 
it treats freshly a subject of the first 
importance, and it is of value as a mark 
of American progress. In fact, it is the 
kind of book to wake up our historical 
specialists at home to the deplorable 
state of things in our elementary and 
public schools in the matter of the teaching 
of history and the methods of the historian. 








Moods, Songs, and Doggerels. 
Galsworthy. (Heinemann.) 


By John 


Mr. GALSWoRTHY, in producing a volume 
of poems, some of them reprinted from 
various periodicals and magazines, may 
have wandered into a bypath of author- 
ship, but certainly not for the purpose of 
“warbling his Doric lay” in easeful 
dolce far niente, as his title might well 
suggest. It is merely that the peculiar 
spirit which has stamped an indelible mark 
upon contemporary letters has migrated 
intact into a different medium of self- 
realization; so that, in scanning these 
thoughtful and earnest poems, we have 
not to analyze the quality of Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s outlook and mind, but to 
measure exactly how fruitfully he has 
acclimatized himself to his new mode of 
self - expression. If Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham is the aristocrat of modern 
literature, treading disdainfully this 
** pudder of a world,” and Mr. Shaw its 
Puritan Mephistopheles, so Mr. Gals- 
worthy, in equal aloofness, is its Hamlet— 
grave, melancholy, and questioning— 
haunted by the riddle which baffles 
him, but. which impels him, willy-nilly, 
to wrestle with it. With this intro- 
spectiveness and its concomitant liabili- 
ties his verse is charged and impreg- 
nated, so much so that we are forced to 
scrutinize his achievement from the sub- 
jective angle rather than from that of 
poetic creativeness. 


Mr. Galsworthy is the warrior, the 
psychologist, the pitiful explorer of life, 
rather than the poet. Indeed, there 
is more actual poetic abandon in his 
prose than in his poetry. In spite of a 
curiously static and architectural quality 
in the design and structure of the verse, 
as persistent in the short as in the long 
poems, it is not, as a whole, a unified and 
delicately woven fabric. We are con- 
stantly brought up sharp on the } reflec- 
tion that too onerous a burden is laid 
upon the metrical body of the verse for 





it to carry. The phraseology is pregnant 
with meaning, frequently opening up 
distant and visionary avenues of sug- 
gestion, the effect of which, if it is occa- 
sionally enigmatic and enforces a pause, 
is singularly arresting. The lines them- 
selves are packed with substance, and 
are a kind of heavy armour containing 
profound and intricate thought. 


The results are not always felicitous. 
We can see the machining process that 
lies behind the final evolution—the effort 
that sets it in motion. Though the devo 
tion and the feeling that go to its making 
are of the tensest, the craftsmanship 
is an irregular ebb and flow, now 
surging into triumph, now limping along 
in tortuous, dissonant, and cumbrous 
rhythms. Mr. Galsworthy’s poetry is less 
of a sublime discovery and revelation 
than a slow and somewhat painful “ ex- 
foliation” of a reflective temper into 
poetic forms. We quote, as is only fair, 
an example of the fusion of form and 
matter into a resonant harmony, which 
is rarer than we could wish :— 


Then, as I choked and manned my soul 
For death, two stars came flying low, 
As might some disembodied owl, 
Circling unsighted, but for glow 
Of its twin yellow eyes ; then all 
The owlish stars came clustering near ; 
And from its horrid grandeur tall 
That gallows-yew bent down to hear. 


Nothing could be more alien to his lofti- 
ness, austerity, and not infrequent arid- 
ness of expression, than the pellucid 
cadences and tremulous fluidity of Mr. 
W. H. Davies. Mr. Galsworthy lacks 
the almost insolent lyrical carelessness 
of success which is the blossom of a 
consummate art. Endeavour is the pre- 
vailing note of his poetry. As a con- 
sequence of the most intense mental 
groping, analogies, phrases, and images 
come crowding into his net in unruly 
masses, not obedient to his beck, but 
capriciously, suddenly, and now empty- 
handed, now heavy-laden with gifts. The 
more roomy, expansive character of prose 
is a more adaptable instrument to the 
purpose of his personality. Nor is he a 
master of many moods. For that he is too 
ruminative, too serious, too consciously 
affected by the high office of his muse, 
Moodiness is too strong a word, but some- 
thing akin to that informs much of his 
spirit, seldom oscillating, except to sway 
into elegiac retrospectiveness or broaden 
into a more universal and capacious 
solemnity. 


We offer these criticisms in no un- 
kindly feeling towards these impressive 
poems, but as the outcome of a genuine 
regard for Mr. Galsworthy’s work in 
all the departments of literature he 
has enriched. His broad and tolerant 
humanity, his deep sympathy, the subtlety 
and keenness of his insight, his force and 
penetration, have been equalled by but 
few of the men of letters of our day, 
whatever channel of expression they have 
selected. Neither his verse nor his prose 
is to be counted ephemeral. It is in‘no 
spirit of paradox that we suggest that the 
former would gain by a more prolific use 
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of the graceful slightness of his ‘ Land 
Song of the West Country ’ :— 


There’s many a drop of tender rain 
As we go jogging, jogging on, 
And many a while that ’s fine again. 
There ’s many a dip and many a rise, 
And many a smile of friendly eyes. 
There ’s many a scent and many a tune, 
And over all the little moon, 

As we go jogging on. 


Or take the tender and whimsical lines 
‘To My Dog’ :— 


My dear, when I leave you 

I always drop a bit of me— 

A holy glove or sainted shoe— 

Your wistful corse I leave it to, 

For all your soul has gone to see 

How I could have the stony heart 
So to abandon you. 


My dear, when you leave me 

You drop no glove, no sainted shoe ; 

And yet you know that humans be 

Mere blocks of dull monstrosity 

Whose spirits cannot follow you 

When you’re away, with all their hearts, 
As yours can follow me. 


My dear, since we must leave 

(One sorry day), I you, you me; 

{’ll learn your wistful way to grieve ; 

Then through the ages we ’ll retrieve 

Each other’s scent and company ; 

And longing shall not pull my heart— 
As now you pull my sleeve ! 


The spell of these verses and the quick 
stab of their appeal penetrate where more 
ambitious raptures cannot reach. 








ABOUT BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Tue first volume of Messrs. Darlow and 
Moule’s monumental work on _ Bibles 
appeared in the centenary vear of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society; its 
completion closes the tercentenary com- 
memoration of our Authorized Version. 
Its subject and the way in which it has 
been compiled alike justify us in placing 
it among the most important pieces of 
bibliography of the day. The Bible is 
not only the chief book in English lite- 
rature, not even approached in importance 
by any other, but also the very founda- 





Historical Catalogue of the Printed Editions 
of Holy Scripture in the Library of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. Com- 
= by T. H. Darlow and H. F. Moule. 

vols, 4 parts. (Bible House.) 

Catalogue of Books printed in the Fifteenth 
Century now in the British Museum.— 
Part Il. Germany: Eltvil-Trier. (British 

Pm sony le ge ®t 

of ¢t ajty Manuseripts and 
Printed Books hed to the British 
Museum by Alfred H. Huth, (British 
Museum.) 

Veroffentlichungen der Gutenberg-Gesellschaft. 
—8-9. Catalogue raisonné des premiéres 
Impressions de Mayence (1445-67). Par 
S. de Ricci.—10—-11. Die Bamberger Pfis- 
terdrucke und‘ die 36-zcilige Bibel. Von. 
Gottfried Zedler. 

The Revival of Printing: a Bibliographical 
Catalogue of Works issued by the Chief 
Modern English Presses. With an Intro- 
ron by Robert Steele. (Macmillan 

Transactions of the Bibliographical Society. 
—Vol. XI. October, 1909, to March, 1911. 

List of English Editions and Translations of 
Greek and Latin Classics printed before 
1641. By Henrietta R. Palmer. (Biblio- 
graphical Society.) 





tion of it, and the main factor, for good 
or evil, in the development of the 
character of our race, from the intro- 
duction of Christianity among our Anglo- 
Saxon forefathers to the present day. 
It is not our intention to pursue the train 
of thought these considerations awake ; 
but even considered merely as a printed 
book, the Holy Scripture holds pride of 
place. From the time of Coverdale to the 
present, the output of Bibles has been one 
of the mainstays of the printing trade. 
This Catalogue describes a thousand edi- 
tions of the Scriptures in English before 
the nineteenth century, answering to an 
output of four or five million copies. 
During that century the Bible Society 
alone circulated over seventy-five million 
copies, while the output from other 
presses, British and American, was pro- 
bably equally great. In no other 
language has there been the slightest 
approximation to such a circulation, 
though several European countries pos- 
sessed printed translations of the Bible 
long before Tyndale’s time, and the issue 
of new ones has never altogether ceased. 
But the great growth of Bible translation 
is due to British initiative, and coincides 
with intense national activities. The 
Catalogue before us describes trans- 
lations of the Scriptures into nearly four 
hundred distinct languages, in addition 
to three hundred distinct dialects—the 
greater proportion of them made in the 
nineteenth century by missionaries who 
were British or of British race. 

The Bible House Library was founded 
in 1804, and is now, with the possible 
exception of that in the British Museum, the 
largest collection of printed copies of the 
Scriptures in existence. In these circum- 
stances the compilers, when entrusted 
with the task of producing an historic 
catalogue of the library, wisely deter- 
mined on making an annotated biblio- 
graphy, embracing not only the books 
before them, but also all other important 
editions of which copies could be examined 
and described. The first volume, pub- 
lished in 1903, dealt with 1,400 editions 
of the English Bible, and has already 
taken rank as the standard work on the 
subject. The second, issued in three parts 
for convenience, describes some 8,400 
editions in other languages, ancient and 
modern, with the scholarship and accuracy 
which distinguished its predecessor. No 
work of reference seems to have been left 
unsearched, no living authority uncon- 
sulted. We have given close attention 
to those parts of the work on which we 
could form a first-hand opinion, and the 
result has been a feeling of intense ad- 
miration for the way in which it has been 
compiled. There are many good books 
on the bibliography of the Bible, but in 
none of them has so much information on 
the various editions of it in every lan- 
guage been put before the reading public. 

After a very careful search we have found 
but two or three, not mistakes, but mis- 
apprehensions, excluding, of course, mat- 
ters under discussion. Collations can, in 
the nature of —- only be taken from 
the copies available, and in the case of 





many early editions, even of the Bible, it 
is impossible to be sure whether any 
particular copy is complete or no. The 
1577 Geneva New Testament is such a 
case. Even Mr. Fry, the greatest authority 
on English Bibles and a lifelong collector, 
was deceived in thinking he had a perfect 
copy, for in reality two “ signatures ” 
were missing. The Kalmuck versions of 
1820 (?) seem to be imperfect, and pro- 
bably some other Oriental editions are 
in the same condition. Apart from un- 
avoidable deficiencies of this kind, for 
which every student must be prepared, 
the editors are to be warmly congratulated 
on one of the most accurate, as well as the 
most valuable, annotated bibliographies 
ever produced, 

Modern bibliography has long emerged 
from the rhapsodical stage, in which one 
described one’s feelings at a sight of the 
book, gave a few personal anecdotes of its 
noble owner, praised the binding, and 
finally gave the number of pages—often 
inaccurately. A bibliographer now aims 
either at noting the existence of a book 
or its presence in a particular library, at 
indicating the contents for the benefit 
of students and readers, or giving such 
information about it as may enable others 
to ascertain whether a copy is complete 
and perfect, and whether it belongs to 
the same issue. The necessity for an 
elaborate description increases with the 
age of a book, such a description being 
indispensable for those printed in the 
first three decades of typography. 
Incunabula have now a great and in- 
creasing commercial value. Any one of 
the thirty thousand fifteenth-century books 
is worth, when clean and perfect, a sum 
between two and a thousand pounds, 
according to age, subject, and rarity. 
The issue, therefore, of a complete biblio- 
graphy of the British Museum incunabula 
is amply justified on that account alone, 
though students of this history of culture 
will be more interested in the light it 
throws on the comparative civilization and 
literary requirements of the age, or even 
in the methods of book-production which 
can be deduced from it. In a full 
collation of an early printed volume @ 
paragraph is devoted to a summary of the 
facts about the book. It is then further 
described by quoting the beginning and 
end of the text and the last printed 
words. The beginning of another page 
is often quoted to help in the identifica- 
tion of imperfect copies ; the number of 
lines on a given page and the measurement 
of twenty lines of type are added. A 
collation must also show the number of 
separate sheets which make up the book, 
and the number of pages in each. Only a 
long experience can test the accuracy of 
these collations, which are now of the 
greatest commercial importance, as the 
value of books worth several hundreds of 
pounds will depend on agreement with 
them, but the names of those responsible 
for the compilation will be sufficient 
guarantee that no care has been omitted 
to ensure it. i 

What is interesting about modern 
bibliography is the way in which small 
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indications are caught up and their con- 
sequences deduced. A number of pages 
in a particular copy of a book are faintly 
inked, and you thus find that a printer is 
able to print eight octavo pages at a time, 
who a few months previously was in the 
habit of printing only four at a time. A 
discoloured slip of proof from a binding 
throws light on the method of printing 
in black and red, or a watermark on the 
paper proves that a long-lost book has 
been hidden under a new title and a pre- 
face added twenty years later. Dr. Zedler, 
in his study of the 36-line Bible, takes 
us into the pressroom, and from the paper 
used in each “ gathering” helps us to 
deduce the number of presses at work on 
it. Henry Bradshaw and Robert Proctor 
converted bibliography from an art into a 
science, and their methods have been, and 
are still being, perfected. As examples 
we may indicate the notes in the Catalogue 
on the Eltvil Press, the removal of the 
Hohenwang second press, and of Proctor 
2056 to Basle. 

Mr. Pollard’s Introduction restricts 
itself to such a summary account of 
the work done in this volume that one 
might readily under-estimate the great 
amount of new information he and his 
colleagues have added to our knowledge 
of German fifteenth-century printing. 

Mr. de Ricci’s monograph on the first 
printed books of Mayence is an example 
of another kind of modern bibliography 
at its best, which attempts something 
like his ‘Census of Caxtons’ of a few 
years back. It includes a number of 
books not printed in Mayence — for 
example, the Eltvil books—and its special 
value lies in the history of each copy 
known and the references to the literature 
dealing with it. 

Without in any way disparaging the 
labours of earlier bibliographers such as 
Hain and Panzer, we repeat that the 
modern science took its rise in England 
under the impulse of Bradshaw, and our 
country still holds pride of place, though 
names like those of Burger, Pellechet, 
Haebler, and many others rank with our 
best. The Bibliographical Society has, 
by its publications, made a history of 
printing in Great Britain possible, while 
whole periods of typographical history 
in more important centres of the art 
abroad are totally unknown. Part of our 
superiority is due to the public spirit of a 
long succession of wealthy book-collectors 
who have freely laid open their libraries 
to students. A typical example of these 
was Mr. Alfred H. Huth, whose munificent 
bequest to the nation of fifty of his finest 
books, chosen at will, has just been com- 
memorated by a descriptive catalogue 
drawn up with every refinement of modern 
skill by such authorities as Mr. Pollard, 
Mr. Herbert, Mr. Campbell Dodgson, and 
Mr. Esdaile, under the superintendence of 
Dr Kenyon. We have already spoken 
of the money value of incunabula in 
general. What is to be thought of the 
value of half a hundred volumes picked 
by experts from one of the most famous 
libraries of England? The largest and 
finest copy known of the first book 





printed in England; three Shakespeare 
quartos, the very rarest of the set; the 
only copy in private hands of Cervantes’s 
‘Galatea’; a volume of seventy Eliza- 
bethan broadside ballads absolutely price- 
less ; eight French incunabula of the finest 
kind, and a manuscript containing twenty- 
one engravings, seventeen of them by 
the ‘‘ Master of the Berlin Passion,” 
some of them unique, and all of them of 
the highest rarity, are but a few of these 
treasures. The Catalogue is furnished 
with a good portrait of Mr. Huth, and 
is fully illustrated, forming a worthy 
memorial of the most important bene- 
faction of the kind the British Museum 
has received since the bequest of the 
Grenville Library. 


It has been for some time a matter of 
difficulty to ascertain exactly what books 
have been issued by the more important 
English private presses of recent years, 
excluding those, of course, which have 
published detailed lists. ‘The Revival 
of Printing ’ gives a complete list of these 
presses, and Mr. Robert Steele introduces 
it with a critical survey of their aims 
and execution. He is a sound and learned 
judge of printing, and as the work is 
produced in the well-known style of the 
Riccardi Press, and is, with the exception 
of one or two regrettable misprints, itself a 
model of good printing, while it contains 
examples of all the most important 
modern types, we feel sure that the 
extremely limited edition will soon be 
exhausted, and recommend those inter- 
ested to obtain copies at once. 


So far we have been considering biblio- 
graphy mainly in its scientific aspects, but 
it is not merely a dry science for book- 
collectors and enthusiasts. 


The latest volume of the Bibliographical 
Society’s Transactions contains, besides 
the usual technical matter dear to the 
specialist, much of interest to a wider 
circle. We referred recently to Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley’s work on Dryden in ‘The 
Cambridge History of English Literature.’ 
Here his paper on ‘ Dryden’s Publishers ’ 
occupies the first place, and is well worth 
study. The poet had plenty of enemies 
—his change of view in politics and his 
satire alone would have been enough 
to make them—and Mr. Wheatley thinks 
it well to correct some misconceptions 
or exaggerations founded on spite. He 
regards it as improbable that Dryden 
lived with the bookseller Herringham 
as a drudge, though he may have visited 
him as a friend; and he repudiates the 
suggestion that Dryden’s marriage with 
the daughter of an earl was a mésalliance 
for her. The poet, like Tennyson and 
Herrick, came of a good county family, 
and was a person of some mark before 
he became celebrated as a writer. 


‘The Schotts of Strassburg and their 
Press,’ by Mr. S. H. Scott, and Mr. 
Robert Steele’s well-illustrated ‘ Notes on 
English Books Printed Abroad, 1525-48,’ 
siould help materially in clearing up the 
confusions of the period concerning the 
early printers. Mr. Steele’s discovery 
that the ‘ Dialogue of the Father and the 





Son,’ printed by Schott and supposed to 
be lost, is the same as ‘The true belief 
in Ohrist’ (London, 1550), with another 
preface and title-page, is a curious instance 
of the conveyance of matter (‘‘ convey, 
the wise it call”) which has gone on ever 
since printing began. This reference 
(p. 195) may be compared with one at 
the end of Mr. Scott’s paper (p. 187), 
where Mr. Steele’s discovery is also men- 
tioned. Further evidence of borrowed 
matter appears in Mr. G. F. Barwick’s 
interesting paper on ‘The Magazines of 
the Nineteenth Century.’ In 1832 The 
Thief, a London, Edinburgh, and Dublin 
weekly journal of literature and science, 
was published, and retained the unusual 
candour of its title for six months. 

Tennyson's ‘I stood on a tower in the 
wet’ is noted as having appeared in 
Good Words, to be judiciously forgotten 
later. He had a sonnet in the number 
for August 1831 of a short-lived venture, 
The Englishman’s Magazine, which Mr. Bar- 
wick might have mentioned, because that 
number also contained a fine tribute to 
Tennyson’s poetry by Arthur Hallam. 
Next year the magazine died, and was 
killed by that very article, according to 
that patronizing and now ludicrous wielder 
of the critical bludgeon, Christopher North. 

Mr. Barwick has noticed in his glance 
through the magazines that copyists 
occasionally substitute their own name 
for that of the author. The oddest 
example of some such mistake was the 
addition in 1908 of a sonnet by Mrs. 
Browning to Dickens’s works, on the 
strength of the Contributors’ Book to 
Household Words. In his notice of The 
Cornhill Mr. Barwick mentions Godfrey 
Sykes as the designer of the cover. He 
is commemorated in the current number 
of that periodical, but nothing is said of 
the claim made by Mr. W. Y. Fletcher 
and reported here, that he brought to 
Thackeray’s notice the illustrations of 
ploughing, sowing, reaping, and threshing, 
which had their origin not in the open air 
of nature, but in ‘The Hours of Anne of 
Brittany.’ Jingle’s talk has been credited 
to a fellow-clerk of Dickens; here it is 
suggested that the novelist derived it 
from a magazine called The Cigar, which 
he may have read as a schoolboy. Such 
spasmodic utterance could, however, be 
discovered in many a living original, and 
duly exaggerated for humorous purposes. 

Mr. Barwick does not attempt to deal 
with the latter years of the century, and 
such typical magazines as The Idler, 
which rode for a time triumphant on a 
strong wave of literary interest. We 
have other magazines now, the typical 
specimens being all of the same order: 
popular, sensational, and negligent of the 
best literary work. Mr. W. D. Howells 
was able, apparently, to discover a few 
years ago fifty magazines in the United 
States which could be described as of the 
literary or esthetic kind. New York 
boasted some forty-five of them ‘“‘ devoted 
to belles-lettres,”” and seems to be as much 
above London in its appreciation of decent 
literature in this form as it is below it in 
its indifference to murder. 
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Mr. Barwick has only touched his sub- 
ject lightly, but it deserves a thorough 
historian. For the magazine is the “ book” 
of the casual reader, and a better index 
of public taste than the newspaper or the 
books which deluded authors sometimes 
write to please themselves, or to satisfy 
a feeling for art which the public regards 
as a stupid and wilful indifference to 
commercial success. 


At the end of the volume is a reprint 
of some brief notes by the late J. F. Payne 
on ‘ English Herbals,’ which shows once 
more the blushless appropriation of foreign 
learning by English writers. Lyte’s 
* Herball ’ came from the Flemish through 
the French, and Gerarde’s was founded on 
another man’s translation from the Latin 
of Dodoens. Gerarde added, indeed, some 
matter of his own, but he suppressed 
the name of Dodoens, and spoke of the 
translation as only known to him by 
hearsay! In speaking of the title of 
Parkinson’s book with its well-known Latin 
pun (Park-in-sun), Dr. Payne forgot to 
put the first part of it in the genitive, 
** Paradisi in Sole.” 


The ‘List of English Editions and 
Translations of Greek and Latin Classics 

rinted before 1641,’ by Henrietta R. 

almer, with an Introduction by Mr. 
Scholderer, is a good example of the ex- 
cellent monographs issued by the Biblio- 
graphical Society. It is, we gather, of 
American origin, but has been improved 
by friends in London, Oxford, and Cam- 
bridge. 

Mr. Scholderer gives a good general 
survey of the subject in his Introduction, 
pointing out some gaps in the List which 
now appear surprising. The Greek dra- 
matists are very sparsely represented, and 
there is actually no edition or translation 
of Aischylus. The inculcation of morality 
rather than scholarship was the evident 
aim of many of the workers. Sir Thomas 
Hawkins includes only moral odes of 
Horace in his rendering, except ‘ Donec 
gratus eram tibi,’ as being commended 
by Scaliger, an ode which Raleigh actually 
made into a dialogue between God and 
the Soul! “Improving” authors like 
Plutarch and Seneca are strong favourites, 
and Aristotle is commended as a safe- 
guard against scheming schismatics and 
religious sophisters. Many of our admired 
classics, such as Plato, were less known 
in the latter half of the sixteenth century 
than a book of moral maxims like the 
‘“Zodiacus Vite’ of Marcellus Palin- 

enius, done into English by Barnabe 

ooge. This relentlessly instructive work 
provided the phrase “Rome was not 
built in a day”’; instructions to be good, 
at any rate, if you cannot be clever; 
warnings that most people shut the fold 
when the flock is lost ; and a host of similar 
commonplaces. 


Homer and Ovid fare better than Virgil, 
who appeared in some ridiculous disguises. 
The best work in verse throughout is, 
as might be expected, paraphrase rather 
than translation. A good many bare 
mentions of books now unknown provide 
duzzles to be solved, but we doubt if in the 





present age much time is likely to be spent 
on them. All that is worth reprinting has 
been made available for modern study, 
and it would have been an advantage 
from the reader’s point of view to have a 
record of such editions, eg., that of 
Golding’s ‘ Ovid’ brought out under Dr. 
Rouse’s supervision a few years since. 








AMERICA AND EDUCATION. 


AMERICA is as busy as England in review- 
ing and recasting educational theories 
and methods. Among the interesting 
investigations recorded in the Report of 
a meeting of the Society of College Teachers 
of Education held at St. Louis in the end 
of February, one into the relation of 
mental development to physical growth 
and physical defects, and one into methods 
of reading, are especially valuable. From 
carefully kept records concerning 200 
children it appears that tall children are 
practically ‘ from one to four or even five 
years older’”’ than their shorter coevals, 
and therefore “‘ should be treated physio- 
logically as older children than their age 
in years would indicate.” As to reading 
we find the following interesting con- 
clusion :— 

“The incipient articulation, which most 
readers carry on as a part of their silent- 
reading habits, and which has been developed 
by the methods of exclusive emphasis on 
oral reading in the schools, keeps most 
persons far below the silent-reading speed 
which it is possible for them to attain by 
improved methods.” 

The Carnegie Foundation’s Report in- 
cludes an analysis of the widely differing 
standards of qualification by which men 
are admitted to the legal profession :— 

“The miscarriage of justice, the law’s 
delays, the cost of litigation, public disregard 
of law, and disrespect for the judiciary, all 
proceed in no small degree from this multi- 
plication of ill-trained lawyers,” 


Distinctly discouraging is that part of 
the Report which discusses ‘ The Influence 
of Organized Alumni on American Col- 
leges.’ Evidently the organized alumni 
are more concerned with their college’s 
success in athletic events (even some- 
times by dishonourable means) than with 
its intellectual progress—a fact which 
indicates that some American colleges 
are suffering in an exaggerated form from 
the same disease as English institutions. 


Prof. Irving King’s “‘ Source Book,” as he 
calls it, is a collection of reports, observa- 


The School Review Monographs — No. II. 
Papers presented for Discussion ata Meeting 
of the Society of College Teachers of Educa- 
tion. (University of Chicago Press; Lon- 
don, Cambridge University Press.) 

Sixth Annual Report of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, 1911. 
(New York, 576, Fifth Avenue.) 

Social Aspects of Education: a Book of 
Sources and Original Discussions with 





Annotated Bibliographies. By Irving King. 
(New York, the Macmillan Company.) 


Farm Boys and Girls. By William A. 
McKeever. (Same publishers.) 





tions, and essays by various writers upon 
different aspects of the relations between 
the school and society, together with 
annotations and expositions. It is not 
possible, in the space of a review, to give 
any adequate notion of the wealth of 
matter packed into its twelve chapters, 
all of which will repay careful reading. It 
is interesting to find experiments in self- 
government by boys at school which 
recall Arnold’s methods at Rugby turning 
out very successfully; some American 
investigator might do well to examine 
these results side by side with those 
concerning college alumni reported by 
the Carnegie Foundation. On the whole, 
the experiments and changes described 
have clearly tended to give, in an 
advantageous way, new life and new scope 
to school teaching. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that there may be a 
danger in too much widening of school 
teaching, and that the great business of 
school life is, after all, to put into every 
child’s hands the tools of learning: 
language, spoken, read, and written, and 
the laws of number. Without the pos- 
session of these tools, no civic virtues, 
no knowledge of natural history or folk- 
lore, no athletic prowess, no expertness 
even in all the processes of a skilled trade, 
will save an adult living in the civilized 
world from being like a person defective 
in sight or hearing. 


In his book about ‘Farm Boys and 
Girls ’"—which, incidentally, is also about 
farm men and women—Prof. McKeever 
says many sensible, useful, and suggestive 
things. Especially good is the chapter 
in which fathers are urged to share a 
knowledge of their business affairs and 
an actual interest in them with their sons. 
About boys Prof. McKeever is right 
throughout, because he thinks of them as 
individual human beings. About girls 
he is less satisfactory because he 
thinks of them not as individuals, but 
as creatures complementary to other 
individuals—a view which derogates from 
the dignity of wifehood and motherhood. 
He realizes to the full the crushing con- 
ditions in which so many American 
country wives die, worn out early in life, 
and so undue a proportion of the survivors 
become insane; yet he deprecates the 
entry of women into outside occupations 
in which they have a prospect of living to 
a sane old age and of enjoying that 
financial independence which is becoming 
as dear to them as to men. What he 
fails to see is that marriage is not possible 
for all and that only when women are 
generally able to live comfortably and 
creditably outside marriage will society 
be compelled so to modify its conditions 
as to make them acceptable to many 
independent - minded and_ capable 
women. Moreover, only when such 
women find married life in rural districts 
acceptable will any satisfactory form of 
social intercourse be likely to take root 
there. 
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HOME RULE. 


Tur flood of Home Rule literature is 
upon us, and the quality of it varies. The 
Unionist Irish Essays Committee, which 
has prepared ‘The Case against Home 
Rule,’ has certainly done its work very 
thoroughly. Not only is the list of con- 
tributors imposing, but the method 
also of dealing with the subject is 
comprehensive. The paper - covered 
volume is avowedly a partisan affair ; but 
in spite of these limitations its tone as a 
whole is quiet and judicious, and the 
essays are marked by much industrious 
compilation and reasoned argument, and 
a comparative lack of wild statement 
and heat. Mr. Bonar Law’s contribu- 
tion is a short Preface, in which he in- 
dicates that to his mind the Ulster objec- 
tion is the greatest obstacle to Home 
Rule—a statement which has special 
interest in view of recent rumours. Mr. 
Balfour’s contribution is also brief, and 
Sir Edward Carson’s is little more than an 
introductory résumé of succeeding chapters, 
which range in subject from ‘The 
Religious Difficulty’ to ‘Private Bill 
Legislation.’ Especially interesting are an 
admirable article on ‘ Education’ by Mr. 
Godfrey Locker - Lampson; Mr. L. S. 
Amery’s article on the ‘ Colonial Analogy’ ; 
and Mr. George Wyndham’s little treatise 
on ‘The Completion of Land Purchase,’ in 
which the author of the 1903 Act re- 
iterates with Mr. Law’s authority the 
Unionist pledge that, should the party 
return to office, the land policy of 1903 
will be resumed. By contrast with the 
restraint observed elsewhere, there is a 
deplorable feverishness about Earl Percy’s 
essay on ‘ The Military Disadvantages of 
Home Rule. A _ good deal of his 
matter is only faintly, if at all, rele- 
vant to the subject allotted to him, and 
he has seized the opportunity to spread 
the view that war with Germany cannot 
long be avoided, to urge compulsory 
service, and to inform us that Home 
Rule will mean civil war, “‘ accompanied 
by atrocities which will be remembered 
for centuries.” This is, to our thinking, 
prophecy of an unnecessarily specific 
kind. 

Sir Thomas Fraser’s volume on ‘The 
Military Danger’ is scarcely more illu- 
minating than Lord Percy’s chapter. 
The author, in fact, occupies by far the 
greater portion of his space with an his- 
torical survey which goes back to the 
earliest times. The first words in his 
Chronology are “363. Picts and Irish 





Against Home Rule: the Case for the Union. 
By Arthur J. Balfour, J. Austen Chamber- 
lain, and others. Edited by S. Rosen- 
baum. With Introduction by Sir Ed- 
ward Carson, and Preface by A. Bonar 
Law. (Warne & Co.) 

The Military Danger of Home Rule for Ire- 
land. By Major-General Sir Thomas 
Fraser. (John Murray.) 

Irish Home Rule: the Last Phase. By 
8S. G. Hobson. (Stephen Swift & Co.) 

The Fundamental Delusions of Home Rule. 
By de F, Pennefather, (Love & Malcom- 
son.) 





Scots invade England, and were defeated 
outside London by the Romans”; and 
his first chapter opens cheerfully with 
“The Irish Question began with the 
Christian era.” He tells us much of the 
Earl of Essex, Tyrconnel, and Wolfe 
Tone; but the little he has to say about 
the Home Rule question to-day is squeezed 
into a few pages, and even in these he 
divagates from his particular branch of 
the subject. The most interesting novelty 
is one not of idea, but of expression. 
On p. 87 he refers to Gladstone’s 
policy as “‘a type of policy that never, 
in history. failed to have any but one 
ending.” 

It is refreshing to turn to the volume 
by Mr. S. G. Hobson, an avowed Home 
Ruler. He succeeds in putting the case 
with a freshness which is remarkable 
at this stage of the controversy, and his 
desire to face the truth leads him occa- 
sionally to say things that will be 
unpalatable to many Nationalists. Though 
not blind to the sentimental issue, he 
is chiefly interested in the economic 
question, and his chapters on finance, 
the waste of Irish administration, 
agriculture, and the changes needed 
for the development of Irish resources, 
are most stimulating, vivid, and sugges- 
tive. Mr. Hobson holds the view, 
shared by many Irishmen to-day, that 
the passage of Home Rule will mean 
an immediate diminution of clerical in- 
fluence over Jocal and national politics. 
He also argues that the new régime will 
see a fresh cleavage of parties in Ireland, 
a cleavage not religious, but economic. 
He has a lively and personal style, and 
his work may be commended to all who 
desire to consider a thoughtful presenta- 
tion of the Home Rule case as it bears 
on the great realities that underlie all 
politics. 

Mr. de F. Pennefather’s pamphlet is 
concise and well-arranged. He takes 
25 “ Delusions” entertained by Home 
Rulers, and subjoins the ‘* Facts ” which, 
in his opinion, should shatter them. Now 
and then he is somewhat vague, as when 
he observes that “‘ To Hell with England ” 
is one of the mottoes of the Irish Nation- 
alists. 








Widsith : a Study in Old English Heroic 
Legend. By R. W. Chambers. (Cam- 
bridge University Press.) 


THe Old English poem ‘ Widsith’ con- 
sists of only 143 lines, and the volume 
which Mr. Chambers has devoted to its 
illustration contains nearly double that 
number of pages. He cannot, however, 
be fairly charged with either irrelevance 
or diffuseness. Those who are acquainted 
with the enormous mass of comment and 
controversy to which this brief text has 


given rise will admit that the book could | 


not have been made much shorter, if it 
was to include not only a reasoned expo- 
sition of the author’s own conclusions, but 
also an adequate discussion of the con- 
flicting theories of eminent scholars with 
regard to the manifold problems which 
the poem presents. 








Although ‘ Widsith’ has little poetic 
merit, its value as a document is very 
great. In the interpretation and criticism 
of the statements of Roman writers 
respecting Germanic ethnography, and 
of heroic legend as recorded in ‘ Beowulf ’ 
and in German and Scandinavian poetry 
and saga, its evidence is indispensable, 
while at the same time its obscure allu- 
sions can only be understood by compari- 
son with these fuller sources of information. 


The poem, apart from obvious interpola- 
tions, can hardly be later than the begin- 
ning of the eighth century, and some of its 
traditions go back to times far earlier 
than the settlement of the Angles in 
Britain. It may be described as a 
somewhat inartistic attempt to provide a 
narrative framework for certain mnemonic 
lists of names of peoples and of their 
rulers most famous in heroic song, which 
probably formed part of the regular 
education of a minstrel. The fiction is of 
the simplest : a minstrel of ancient days, 
named Widsi3, ‘‘ the Far-travelled”’ (the 
name actually existed, but is obviously 
chosen on account of its meaning), is sup- 
posed to recount his travels. As about 
every fourth word is a proper name, there 
is not much room for story, but now and 
then the name of a king is accompanied 
by an epithet expressing his traditional 
character, or by an allusion to some 
incident in his career. Tradition has no 
sense of chronology, and the kings before 
whom Widsith sang, and who bestowed 
on him rich gifts, belong historically to 
three different centuries. The strings of 
proper names are introduced abruptly, 
with little attempt to weave them into 
the texture of the story. The author was 
a skilled versifier, but the traces of higher 
poetic qualities that may be found in his 
work are probably due to echoes of the 
older songs from which he derived his 
wide knowledge of heroic tradition. ‘ Wid 
sith ’ has for us moderns an interest like 
that of a fragmentary catalogue of a lost 
library ; we see from it how abundant 
and various were the treasures of Old 
English epic poetry, of which, by the 
merest accident, an almost solitary 
example survives in ‘ Beowulf.’ 


Mr. Chambers’s edition of ‘ Widsith ’— 
for this is what the volume really is, 
though the disproportion in bulk between 
the prolegomena and the text makes this 
description seem inappropriate—is a re- 
markably thorough and serviceable piece 
of work. There is no other single book, 
even in German, which contains so com- 

lete a summary of what has been done 
i scholars, from the days of Conybeare 
and Kemble to the present time, for the 
elucidation of the poem. Although Mr. 
Chambers’s general point of view differs 
considerably from that indicated in this 
article, we find ourselves able to accept 
most of his conclusions on questions of 
detail. That these are seldom novel is 
no ground for reproach; the reasoning 
by which they are supported is often new 
and ingenious. The textual conjectures 
are justified, and the translation and 


‘ bibliography are satisfactory. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


(Notice in these columns does not preclude longer 


review.]) 
Theology. 


Crooker (Joseph Henry), THe CHURCH OF 
To-morrow, 2/6 net. Lindsey Press 
“The Church of to-morrow” is‘ not, 
apparently, a radical transfiguration of the 
Church of to-day. The author runs lightly 
over the face of social and religious conditions 
and does not ignore facts, but is unable to 
offer any convincing solution of stiff pro- 
blems. His book seems largely a reaffirma- 
tion of the position of the Victorian 
individualists, the Church, apparently, being 
the bulwark of the social structure. We have 
seen this old-fashioned standpoint, in the 
light of modern evolution and questioning, 
argued with greater ability by more trench- 
ant and combative pens. 


Hermann (E.), EuckeN AND BeERGsoN: 
THEIR SIGNIFICANCE FOR CHRISTIAN 
TuHovucur, 2/6 net. Clarke & Co. 

This is a worthy product of the latest 

movement in religious thought. In a 

vigorous style, which is free, like that of 

his masters, from technical jargon, Mr. 

Hermann here sets forth the core of the 

teaching of Eucken and of Bergson. In 

the case of Eucken he has many and definite 
utterances concerning Christianity to go 
upon ; in the case of Bergson we still await 
such, yet we cannot but think that Mr. 

Hermann’s view of what is already implied 

in Bergson’s will be largely corroborated. 

Although he is apparently unable to subscribe 

to all the articles of the Christian creed, 

Mr. Hermann’s presentation of Christianity, 

in regard to fundamental matters, is stimu- 

lating and full of insight. 


Little Treasure of Leaflets: Vol. V. WitH 
YERS AT Mass, ORDINARY OF THE 

Mass, PRAYERS BEFORE AND AFTER 
Communion, &c., 1/ Dublin, Gill 


Lyttelton (Rev. Edward), CHARACTER AND 
RELIGION, 5/ net. Robert Scott 
This book belongs to the Library of 
Historic Theology. The fundamental ques- 
tion with which it deals is that of the possi- 
bility of training character by means of 
moral principles alone. The discussion re- 
volves round humility—taken in the senses 
of self-surrender and _ self-forgetfulness— 
chosen as being not only the most distinc- 
tively Christian of the virtues, but likewise 
that which, even by the non-Christian world, 
is found the most attractive and compelling. 
How did this virtue suddenly rise into exist- 
ence and into general recognition ? What 
is its true relevance? The answers pro- 
are arrived at largely by means of 
dialogue, sustained against different inter- 
locutors by a professed egoist—or supporter 
of the principle of self-assertion. The 
dialogue itself is on neither side very con- 
vincing, partly because it is restricted within 
so narrow a compass. Thus the egoist 
never alludes to the special modern forms 
of egoistic theory, such as the doctrines of 
Nietzsche and his followers; nor, on the 
other hand, does the expounder of Chris- 
tianity say anything of the action of humility 
in the external world, as connected by recent 
writers with gaiety, for instance. or artistic 
activity, or love of poverty. Another fre- 
—- defect is heaviness of style. Never- 
theless, this is a book that ought to count. 
It is full of practical spiritual insight, and, 
as a whole, never swerves from its centre ; 
while it contains isolated thoughts of great 
wisdom and depth. The best parts struck 
us as the chapter entitled ‘A Year After’ 
and the excursus on ‘ Prayer.’ 





McLachlan (Herbert), St. Luxe, EVANGELIST 
AND HIsToRIAN, with an Introduction 
by Prof. A. S. Peake, 2/6 net. 

Sherratt & Hughes 

This is a set of disconnected essays upon 
different aspects of the writings and > oe 
racter of St. Luke—‘ Luke the Humourist,’ 

* Luke and his Friends,’ and so on, together 

with sundry closer studies on the text, such 

as ‘ The Voice from Heaven’ and ‘ Pericope 

Adultere,’ the author in the latter being in 

favour of Lucan authorship. The essays 

are all interesting, being abundantly illus- 
trated both from modern and ancient works, 
and in no case tedious or dry. 


Noel (Conrad), Byways or BE tier, 5/ net. 
Palmer 
A decidedly interesting book, which might 
have gained in charity had the author been 
less convinced of the essential sufficiency 
of the Catholic faith as he understands it. 
Any change, however, might have produced 
other failings, such as a want of clearness in 
criticizing Christian Science and many 
other creeds and pseudo-creeds. 


St. Teresa of Jesus, THE INTERIOR CASTLE, 
OR THE MANSIONS. Baker 
Several new facts are brought to light 
in this new edition of the autograph of 
St. Teresa, translated by the Benedictines 
of Stanbrook, and the rendering itself has 
undergone revision and condensation. 


Wells (L. S.), THe True GREATNESS OF 
PavuL THE APOSTLE: A STORY AND A 
Morat, 1/ net. Knaresborough, Parr 

Sir Thomas Acland, in a few words of 

r face. tells us that the standpoint of 

r. Wells is ‘‘ that of Prof. Ramsay and 

Harnack”’; while Mr. Wells, in his own 

‘ Apology,’ half accuses himself of rashness, 

and pleads inexperience. There is a note 

of rashness—by no means to be altogether 
deprecated—in these pages, scattered all 
over as they are with italics and capitals, 
and yet larger capitals, and thick-set with 
marginal headings. The ‘Life of Paul,’ 

which forms Part I., is better than Part II., 

the ‘Teaching of Paul.’ The writer’s 

enthusiasm for the great apostle gives 
vividness to his narrative, which follows 

St. Luke’s authority, in accordance with 

the opinion of more recent critics. 


Law. 


Vincent (the late Col. Sir Howard), THE 
Poticzk CopE AND GENERAL MANUAL 

OF THE CRIMINAL Law, 2/6 net. 
Butterworth 
The fifteenth edition of this standard 
ay on the criminal law has been 
revised by the Commissioner of Police of 
the metropolis, and contains an Introduction 
by Mr. Charles Mathews, the Director of 

Public Prosecutions. 


Poetry. 


Allhusen (Beatrice), Apri Moops, 2/6 net. 
L. Humphreys 
Miss Allhusen writes in a _ breathless, 
rhetorical style. She is liable to extrava- 
gances of feeling, and lives in a charmed 
transpontine world of her own, more akin 
to a March blizzard than the gentle and 
changeful temper of April. Too much 
gesturing and dramatic device sp?il her 
verse, and its ebullience is boundless. 


Bridges (Charles), Verse Vorcnrarixrs, 3/6 
Simpkin & Marshall 


net. 
We think that Mr. Bridges, who displays. 


& certain versatility, owes no mean debt to 
Keats and Browni Indeed, his opulence 


of phrase and the leisurely gait of his narra- 
tive poems are not a little agreeable. His 


pictorial faculty is prolific, and the pageantry 
of his lines quite readable. On the other 
hand, the short pieces are commonplace and 
garish. 


Fragments, collected by Beatrice Allhusen 
and Iris Fox Reeve, 3/6 net. 
Longmans 
This anthology reveals much ingenuity in 
avoiding the trodden path and in dragging 
into its net all manner of stray oddments. 
Its method is a kind of vagrancy, and 
reminds us of the parable of the wedding- 
guest. Consequently, though many half- 
forgotten flowers of speech are rendered 
accessible, there is much chaff garnered with 
the wheat. But the volume has a rococo 
charm. 


Greene (George A.), Soncs oF THE OPEN 
AIR. Elkin Mathews 
Mr. Greene’s verses are intelligent and 
thoughtful; he is a good craftsman, and 
keeps at a steady level of achievement. 
But his expression is too derivative and 
conventional, shaped too roundly to current 
moods. It lacks distinction, individuality, 
and force. 


Knight (A. E.), PuizistrA AND A SOUL: A 
WANDER-BOOkK, 6/ net. Macmillan 
This is no poem, but a tract in Browning- 
esque verse. It is also a dialogue, with 
little characterization, and a ‘ wander- 
book,” but that is no excuse for wanderings 
so intricate and so long. 


Newman (John Henry, Cardinal), VeRsEes on 
Various Occasions (including ‘ The 
Dream of Gerontius’), 2/ net. 

Longmans 

This agreeable pocket edition is very 

handy, though in large and readable type, 
and includes a sufficient index. 


Safroni-Middleton (A.), THe CASTLE By THE 
SEA, AND OTHER Poems, 2/6 
Walter Scott 
The author is evidently sincere in his love 
of a life of adventure in the open air and his 
sentimental regret for the friends of his 
youth, nor is the gift of humour entirely 
absent from his work. His verse is re- 
spectable, but not of a high quality. 


Pbilosopby. 


Khedkar (R. V.), A Hanp Book or THE 
VEDANT PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION, 
3/6 Kolhapur, Mission Press 

An exegesis of the esoteric and cardinal 
principles underlying the Vedic philosophy 
and religion. To the student of religion 
it cannot fail to be instructive and suggestive. 

Parts of the symbolism and _ hierarchical 

terminology are difficult to grasp in their 

proper significance. The non-dualistic 
system of the Vedanta is one of the most 


of Oriental religions. The book is one of 
the Shri Shankaracharya Series. 


history and Biograpby. 


Caithness and Sutherland Records, April, 2/ 
Viking Club, King’s College, London 


Chancellor (E. Beresford), THz ANNALS oF 
Fireet STREET, ITS TRADITIONS AND 
Associations, 7/6 net. Chapman & Hall 

This is a book well stocked with literary 
and archeological lore. and recalling many 
associations. The author’s style is fluent, 
but somewhat wordy. 


Crutchley (Commander W. Caius), My Lire 
aT Sea, 7/6 Chapman & Hall 
The author is a master mariner of wide 
and varied experience, and his reminiscences 
of a long and successful career at sea are 
of exceptional interest, as they extend 








complex and at the same time idealistic, 
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over a considerable portion of the period of 
transition from the small wooden saili 
vessel to the gigantic steam-propelled an 
steel-constructed product of modern naval 
engineering. Capt. Crutchley draws a 
realistic picture of the conditions of life in 
the mercantile marine in the early sixties, 
and there is much of special import to the 
nautical reader. He has, too, enlivened his 
pages with a host of breezy and amusing 
anecdotes, and the chapters dealing with his 
experiences on the South African service 
are noteworthy. A short Preface is con- 
tributed by Earl Brassey, and there are 
twelve good illustrations. 


Dawson (C. B.), THE Mrrror or Oxrorp. 
Sands 
There would have been little or no justi- 
fication for this book, had it been written 
from the normal point of view of the his- 
torian of Oxford. On those lines it is 
practically impossible to squeeze fresh 
matter out of the subject. But it is written 
avowedly for a Roman Catholic audience 
and shifts the perspective, if it does not 
radically alter or add to it. The illustrations 
are good. 


English People Overseas: Vol. IV. Brirain 
IN THE Tropics, 1527-1910, by A. 
Wyatt Tilby, 6/ net. Constable 


We find the author of this historical 
treatise more discriminating, suggestive, 
and informative when he is able to forgo 
his Imperial bias. His chapter on Victorian 
Britain is largely irrelevant, and is saturated 
with the vague idealism of the Imperialists. 
At times he displays considerable political 
rancour. Otherwise, his book is readable. 


Fletcher (J. S.), MeMoRIES OF A SPECTATOR, 
7/6 net. EVELEIGH Nasu 
The author does not appear to have been 
one of those spectators who see most 
of the game, and his book is largely a chro- 
nicle of small beer calling for no comment. 
The most interesting part of it describes his 
early life in Yorkshire. 


Funston (Frederick), Mrmorms or Two 
Wars: CUBAN AND PHILIPPINE EXPERI- 
ENCES, 12/6 net. Constable 

An account of the Philippine war, which 
describes in detail the marches, sieges, and 
operations of the American army, in which 
the writer was an officer. The narrative is 
made more piquant by the adventurous 
vicissitudes of the writer throughout the 
campaigns. The atmosphere of constant 
fighting grows, however, tedious and depress- 
ing, and a certain callousness and indiffer- 
ence to suffering in the hardened author are 
somewhat disagreeable. The style is sharp 
and well adapted to the story. 


London County Council Survey of London: 
Vol. III. St. Giles-in-the-Fields : Part I. 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

London County Council 

A magnificent London square, planned 

by Inigo Jones, our greatest English archi- 
tect, some of whose beautiful buildings still 
exist, is fully dealt with in this handsome 
volume. The historical notes are fully and 
carefully compiled, and the _ illustrations 
number nearly one hundred. In the latter 
we are shown exteriors and interiors of a 
large number of the houses, with figures of 
doorways, staircases, and fireplaces of ex- 
quisite design. It is truly a good work to 
record these beautiful objects before they 
finally pass away. 


Steinheil (Marguerits), My Memorrs, 10/6 
net. Eveleigh Nash 
Madame Steinheil here represents herself 
as the victim of malevolence, an oppressed 





and persecuted woman, diabolically mal- 
treated. Whether or no this can be sub- 
stantiated, we can conceive no positive need 
for resuscitating a macabre and _ sordid 
scandal, best healed by a kindly oblivion. 
Moreover, the book obviously aims at re- 
viving the sensation of which a greedy press 
made the most. 


Geograpby and Travel. 


Beautiful Ireland: Connaucutr and Mon- 
STER, by Stephen Gwynn.—Beautiful 
England: York, by George Benson ; 
CurstrerR, by Charles Edwardes. 2/ net 
each. Blackie 


To Mr. Gwynn belongs an almost passionate 
love for the districts he describes—a love 
which radiates through every page of his 
two new books, and is especially noticeable 
in the stories and legends he repeats. The 
tragedy of Finn and Grania, the history of 
Daniel O’Connell, the story of St. Brendan’s 
pilgrimage into the west—all these, as told 
by Mr. Gwynn, are not merely good reading, 
but also breathe the very spirit of Ireland. 
His two books will do what few guide-books 
can—awaken a strong desire to see the 
country they depict. The illustrations by 
Mr. Alexander Williams are uniformly 
excellent. 

Mr. Benson’s book on York has more the 
character of a guide-book than Mr. Gwynn’s. 
He gives a good deal of attention to the craft 
guilds, but says nothing to show wherein 
they differ from those of other cities. We 
regret we have not the space to repeat the 
pleasing medieval story of Brother Jucundus, 
whose weakness for strong drink all but 
placed him amongst the saints. There is a 
strange contrast between this and Mr. 
Seebohm Rowntree’s book on York as it 
confronts the social reformer. It is difficult 
to believe that they deal with the same 
city. 

Mr. Charles Edwardes has written a book 
about Chester and its environs which is 
worth reading for its own sake, although it is 
distinctly the most guide-bookish of the 
four. Mr. Ernest Haslehust has success- 
fully illustrated the works on York and 
Chester. 


Blakeborough (J. Fairfax), Lire 1n a Yorx- 
SHIRE VILLAGE (with Special Reference 
to the Evolution, Customs, Folk-lore, 
and Legends of Carlton-in-Cloveland, 
this Village being taken as a type), 6/6 

Stockton-on-Tees, Yorkshire Publishing Press 

This chronicle of village life in a county 
where the sense of community is perhaps 
stronger than in any other part of England 
is full of interesting side-lights upon the 
conditions and continuity of its existence. It 
is well illustrated and vivified by Mr. Blake- 
borough’s keen interest in the varied field of 
folk-lore. 


Brown (Sir Hanbury), Taz Lanp or GosHEN 
AND THE Exopvs. Stanford 
The author has effected some modifications 
in this new edition, owing to further research 
and access to certain sources of infor- 
mation which have slightly shifted the basis 
of his deductions. The book is of distinct 
value to Egyptologists. It contains two 
large and elaborate maps. 


Wilson (H. Hay), A Somerset Sxerox-Boox, 
6 net. Dent 
A number of these sketches are reprinted 
from The Spectator. They are delightful 
and reflective vignettes of West-Country life, 
full of keen observation, humour, fancy, 
and sprightliness. Their literary quality is 
particularly noticeable. 





Sociology. 


Cross (Ira B.), TaE EssENTIALS OF SOCIALISM. 

New York, Macmillan Co. 

We are sorry that we cannot find in this 

small book anything but a welter of ill- 
assimilated statements. 


Holmes (T.), PsycHoLoGy anp CRIME. 
Dent 
Out of his twenty-five years of experi- 
ence, the Secretary of the Howard Associa- 
tion has written a valuable little book. 
Differing in many ways from the scientific 
school, he holds that psychology has far 
less to do with crime than physical conditions, 
that the criminal usually needs a better 
body rather than a better mind, and that 
a “criminal type,’ in any definite sense of 
the term, does not exist. Common sense 
seems to agree with him here, as with his 
plea for a :nore intelligent treatment of the 
feeble-minded and the epileptic. His obser- 
vations on the attitude of the prisoner to the 
prison also deserve attention. 


Jephson (A. W.), Municrpan WorkK FROM A 
CHRISTIAN STANDPOINT, 1/6 net. 
Mowbray 
The subject is treated under four 
heads—‘ Public Health,’ ‘ Public Works,’ 
* Public Services,’ and ‘ Finance and Rating.’ 
+ the Christian Social Union Hand- 
OOKS. 


Pepler (Douglas), THe Care ComMMITTEE, 
THE CHILD, AND THE PARENT, 2/6 net. 
Constable 
The Appendix to this little work, con- 
sisting of notes contributed by two voluntary 
workers on Children’s Care Committees, is 
admirable; but the value of the book 
itself is largely reduced by its tendency to 
regard the interests of the parent rather 
than those of the child. Now the purpose 
for which Care Committees exist is that no 
child attending school shall, owing to 
privation, disease, or neglect, grow up to be 
a burden to itself and the community. It 
might rationally be argued that success 
in this purpose would be cheaply bought, 
even at the cost of demoralizing entirely 
every “slack” parent now in existence. 
In reality, there is reason to believe that 
such parents are most likely to improve 
when their burdens arc a little lifted. But 
when the question arises, as it sometimes 
must, whether the parent’s moral discipline 
is to be sacrificed or the child’s health, the 
trend of modern thought replies decisively in 
favour of thechild. Many Charity Organiza- 
tion Committees, however, would set the 
reform of the parent first, and Mr. Pepler 
seems disposed to agree with them. He 
thinks it useless to prosecute neglectful 
parents, because the child is no better off 
afterwards. He does not suggest that the 
community ought to save the child—at 
any cost to the parents—from continued 
neglect; or that it is the citizen of the 
future who ought always to be considered in 
preference to the citizen of to-day—especi- 
ally when the latter is already mature and 
unprofitable. 


Wilson (Sir Roland K.), Levy (J. H.), and 
Others, INDIVIDUALISM AND THE LAND 
QUESTION: A DiscussION, 1/ net. 

Personal Rights Assoc. 


An interesting little volume containing a 
report of papers and discussions on the 
Land Question by men who have studied it 
carefully. The motive of the discussion is 
that the Land Question is “the Achilles’ 
heel of Individualism—the vulnerable point 
which, if it be not safeguarded, may prove 
fatal to our cause ’—i.e., the cause of 
Individualism as the basis of national 
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politics. Much good philosophical discus- 
sion is mingled with explanations of com- 
peting methods which are suggested as 
offering practical solutions. 


Pbilology. 


Classical Quarterly (The), April, 3/ net. 
John Murray 
This companion of The Classical Review 
appears four times a year, and contains the 
more technical matter for advanced scholars. 
Mr. T. Rice Holmes writes on ‘ The Birthday 
of Augustus and the Julian Calendar’; and 
Mr. E. Harrison on ‘ Chalkidike’; and Mr. 
A. B. Keith in ‘Some Uses of the Future in 
Greek,’ with Sanskrit parallels, makes, we 
think, a good case for idioms and passages 
which have been emended to suit gram- 
matical prejudices. The ‘Summaries of 
Periodicals > are valuable as affording a 
clue to many scattered articles, especially 
in German and French. 


Scbool=Books. 


Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with Ame- 
rica, edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by F. G. Selby, 1/6 Macmillan 

The introductory chapter contains a brief 
account of the life and works of Burke, 
followed by an impartial statement of the 
events that led to the War of Independence. 

The fifty pages of notes should enable any 

intelligent student to follow the argument 

of the speech. 


Dicks (A. J.), CAMBRIDGE GEOGRAPHICAL 
Text-Books: INTERMEDIATE, 3/ 
Cambridge University Press 
In this textbook information is up to 
date, superfluous details are omitted, 
cause and effect are duly explained, and 
the whole is presented in a bright and read- 
able style. The numerous illustrations are 
an attractive feature, and useful exercises 
are added at the end of the text. 


Du Toit (Alex. L.), PHysican GrocRAPHy 
FoR SoutH AFRICAN ScHoots, 4/6 net. 
Cambridge University Press 
This volume covers the amount of physical 
geography required from pupils in second- 
ary schools, but its outstanding feature is 
the selection of types and examples from 
the region of South Africa. [Illustrations, 
diagrams, and general arrangement are 
excellent. 


Foakes-Jackson (F. J.), A Brsxicat History 
FOR JUNIOR Forms (OLD TESTAMENT). 
Cambridge, Heffer 
This is a workmanlike volume, compact 
and admirably proportioned. The historical 
events and their significance are narrated 
with keen historical perception. The 
narrative is bright, but might have been less 
encumbered with names, the bugbear of 
Old Testament history. The third edition 
of the author’s ‘Biblical History of the 
Hebrews’ has supplied the foundations of 
the present work. There is a_ sensible 
Introduction. 


Fiction. 


Bett (Henry), Taz Warcu Nicar, 6/ 
Stanley Paul 
An historical romance of the period 
1744-6. Related in the first person, the 
story deals with the fortunes of a young 
student of medicine, who, influenced by 
a revulsion of feeling consequent upon a 
drunken brawl, becomes a convert to 
Methodism. He accompanies Wesley to 
Newcastle in the capacity of a lay preacher, 
and there becomes involved in an imbroglio 
with Jacobite rebels, and is in consequence 
kidnapped and transported to Holland, 
where, ly owing to a mistaken identity, 


his life is often in danger. Notwithstanding 





an austere and somewhat cautious disposition, 
the hero is great in adventure, and acquits 
himself creditably in numerous difficult situa- 
tions. A subsidiary love-interest contributes 
to the intricacies of the story, which though 
somewhat deficient in construction, provides 
plenty of sensational incidents. 


Castle (Agnes and Egerton), Love GILps 
THE SCENE, AND WOMEN GUIDE THE 
Pror, 6/ Smith & Elder 

Mr. and Mrs. Egerton Castle may be 

pardoned for believing that the public can 
never have too much of that ‘‘ Incomparable 
Bellairs > who was the pivot of their first 
Georgian novel, and gave her name to the 
second. In ‘Love gilds the Scene’ she 
and her Irish husband hold the centre of the 
stage, and it cannot be said that either has 
lost any of the old characteristics. It 
must regretfully be admitted, however, 
that the authors have lost something of their 
old spontaneity. ‘The Bath Comedy’ 
seemed to flow from a natural impulse ; 
‘Love gilds the Scene’ betrays, in its ten 
separable episodes, an eye to the monthly 
magazine. Still, even in its fetters it has 
grace, charm, and the tone of the eighteenth 
century. It has a certain originality, too, 
since nearly all its prominent characters 
are married from the outset, and only one 
of the episodes is a conventional love-story. 


Dunster (Roland), THz Kiss or Cuance, 6/ 
Eveleigh Nash 
The extraordinary incidents and scenes 
in this book are described with a vitality 
that leaves one breathless. In spite of a 
certain commonness of expression and outlook 
there is a good deal of clever writing, and 
this makes it all the more regrettable that 
the author should have chosen so melo- 
dramatic a setting for his story. The 
characterization is good. 


Hewlett (Maurice), Fonp ApveNtTURES, 2/ 
net. Macmillan 
Three of these stories have appeared 
before. The remaining one, ‘The Love 
Chase,’ is in Mr. Hewlett’s usual vividly 
descriptive style. He finds a congenial 
subject in the wooing of a beauteous maiden 
by a cardinal, a warrior, and a poet. The 
scene is laid in Italy. 


Hewlett (Maurice), Tue Sroorina Lapy, 
2/ net. 

One of the lesser-known, and intrinsically 
not one of the best, of Mr. Hewlett’s novels. 
It is issued in Messrs. Macmillan’s new cheap 
series—an edition in every way commendable. 


Hume (Fergus), A Son or Perpirion, 6/ 
Rider 
The occult plays a large part in this some- 
what sensational story. The hero and 
heroine, however, come through their adven- 
tures unscathed, and set up house for the 
benefit of humanity in general. The author’s 
style lacks literary merit. 


Hutten (Baroness von), SHARROw, 6/ 
Hutchinson 
The author has given us a study of the 
survival of the mediaval spirit in a man for 
whom modernity has robbed life of ali that 
made it sacred except the perpetuation of his 
line. To many the fact that the latter-day 
baron holds all flesh as common clay existing 
merely for his amusement until such time 
as he has to consider carrying on his house 
will prevent their proper understanding of 
that pride of family which is, after all, an 
important embodiment of the social spirit. 
There is a danger to-day of affections becom- 
ing so attenuated as to grow negligible. The 
lesser characters in the book are so well 
subordinated to the scheme that they may 
not be appreciated, but the discerning reader 
should no the author’s artistry. 
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Love Letters of an Actor, 5/ net. 
Chapman & Hall 
In one of his prattles the anonymous 
author grows emphatic as to his lack of 
inspiration. We wonder then what con- 
strained him to pub/ish this box of sugared 
bonbons. Their insipidity. effeminacy, and 
lack of reticence are almost unimaginable ; 
their sustained sentimentality a thing of 
wonder. 


Magnay (Sir William, Bart.), Rocurs in 
Arcapy, 6/ Ward & Lock 
The gentleman thief of fiction seems to 
possess a never-failing fascination, if one 
may judge by the number of books written 
on the subject. He is usually a genial 
person with irreproachable manners and a 
penchant for scientific research and high 
society, and the rogues here in question are 
unexceptionable members of their class. A 
country-house party, rival detectives, and a 
sea of diamonds and precious stones form 
a fitting background; and a strong love- 
interest and impossible conversations com- 
plete the tale. 


Marriott (Charles), Toe Dewronp, 6/ 
Hurst & Blackett 
This novel of over three hundred pages, 
shorn of its specious literary atmosphere, 
would have made an excellent short story. 
The author has endowed all the characters 
with interesting temperaments, but has 
failed to give to any one of them sufficient 
individuality to fix them in the reader’s mind. 
Modern questions are alluded to with 
understanding, but all attempt at facing 
the responsibilities they imply is avoided. 


“ Nomad,’ THe Woman DecipDEs, 6/ 
Ouseley 
We gather that the author thinks the 
present style of story-telling inferior to 
that of the early eighties, but we hardly 
feel that the present work, if intended for 
an example of earlier methods, affords a 
happy illustration of her theory. The scene 
of this intricate romance is laid in Europe 
and Australia. The author’s laborious style 
and weak sentimentality produce an effect 
of unreality on us, and we find the manifold 
complexities of the plot somewhat confusing, 
while the dialogue is too much given to 
** gush.” 


O’Byrne (Dermot), THE SistERS, AND GREEN 
Maaic. Orpheus Press 


The wistful morbidezza, too gentle to be 
Byronic, too ostentatious to be anything else ; 
the heavy imagination, aloof from reality; and 
the grey, brooding atmosphere of the first 
story—all went to convince us that this was 
but another of those Celtic fantasias which 
are the delight and solace of the sentimental 
Englishman. Happily the story, as it 
proceeded, shook off its trance, and swung 
into a healthy, determined stride. It is a 
passionate and savage tale of a Western girl, 
who loves with raw intensity the husband 
of her sister. On his death by drowning her 
devotion is centred upon his widow, who, 
distracted by grief, gives birth—through the 
influence of sorcery—to a child with 4 
webbed hand. Neither survives, and the girl, 
under the obsession that she is blameworthy, 
loses her reason. Here is a surfeit of 
horrors; but, in spite of the handicaps we 
have mentioned, the story is treated with 
abundant skill and swiftness of emotional 
realization. The madhouse, the midwife, 
and the contagion of natural environment 


-with character are vividly pictured. Mr. 


O’Byrne might produce remarkable work if 
he could avoid the tinsel, the vaporousness 
and lack of coherence, incidental to a certain 
type of Irish writer. 
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The second story—‘ Green Magic ’—is far 
inferior to the first. Its theme is not unli<e 
that of Ibsen’s ‘ Lady from the Sea,’ with a 
lame ending in a voluptuous suicide in the 
Atlantic. The story is introduced and 
carried on by palpable tricks, and lacks 
proper foundations. 


Raymond (Walter), TRyPHENA IN LOVE, AND 
Youne Sam AnD Sasina, 3/6 Dent 


New edition, illustrated by C. E. Brock. 


Warden (Gertrude), Tae Woman wHO 
TempPreD, 6/ Ward & Lock 


For the non-critical reader this novel may 
serve to while away an idle hour. The story 
provides some excitement of a mildly 
sensational order, and has its gentle surprises. 
The temptress proves to be a lady of un- 
certain age and a fascinating, if uncon- 
ventional disposition, and her extraord nary 
influence over the opposite sex leads gener- 
ally to their ultimate undoing. A Scotch 
inventor with a genius for creating mechanical 
dolls, and a mad artist, contribute to the 
action of the plot. 


Westrup (Margaret), EcizaBeTu IN RETREAT, 


Lane 
‘Elizabeth in Retreat’ has character, 
individuality, depth, and the immense 


merit of culmination. The unhappily mar- 
ried woman who is its central figure has a real 
Aiggpomer sa slowly unfolded and developed 

y environment and human _ influences. 
Indeed, all the adults are well drawn; but 
the little boys are not quite so lifelike as 
their author seems to believe: they are chil- 
dren seen from the angle of the adoring senior. 
Elizabeth, the leading figure in a previous 
volume, is but an accessory in this. To set 
her name to it is to throw the whole careful 
composition a little out of focus, and to 
arouse in the reader a slight feeling—sub- 
conscious and really unfair—of having been, 
as our forefathers might have said, “‘ fobbed 
off’ with a second thought. 


Williams (Lloyd), In Secret Puaces, 6/ 
Hurst & Blackett 


The villain is endowed with yellow teeth, 
and conveys his thoughts (intelligibly to the 
author) in snarls, while the characters give 
rise to copious adjectives and adverbs. 
Nevertheless, the book kept us from a 
siesta, and, when we put it down during 
the evening in order to reassert our strong- 
mindedness, paid us out by robbing us of 
a night’s rest until it was finished. 


Woods (Titchfield), ASupERMAN IN Berne, 6/ 
Stephen Swift 

The allurement of this book lies in the 
continual expectation that some _ godlike 
attribute will be revealed which shall balance 
and atone for the fiendish probings and 
scoffing sarcasms which the superman— 


* @ famous historian and a blind man— 


delights to inflict on his fellows. This, how- 
ever, one expects in vain. The author 
leads up, by way of much—overmuch— 
intellectual scintillation, to a conclusion 
which leaves us impressed by his cleverness, 
but cheated of our hopes so far as Prof. 
Snaggs is concerned. He remains a bizarre, 
malignant creature, of whose reality we 
can never quite be convinced, but whose 
personality is not easily effaced from the 
memory. Besides the vigorous mental skir- 
mishes and bright raillery, there is a sug- 
gestion of tragedy which is finely imagined. 


Wright-Henderson (R. W.), ANNABEL AND 
OTHERS, 6/ John Murray 

A legacy obtained by undue influence and a 
trust misused have done such long service 
in fiction that, however handled, the theme 
is apt to cause a sigh of boredom at the 





outset. Mr. Wright-Henderson’s style is 
more attractive than his material. His 
quiet tone and gentle humour are seen to 
advantage in the descriptions of county- 
town society, of which Annabel—a pug— 
is a member. 


General, 


Barratin (Madame), DAUGHTERS OF HER | 


QUIVER: 
lated by an Irish Priest, 6d. 
Dublin, Gill 


Maxims, selected and trans- | 


With all respect to these aphorisms, | 


many of which are pointed, sage, and 
urbane, they have not reminded us of La 
Rochefoucauld, nor have they made us 
think of Chateaubriand, to whom the 
author has been lixened, we gather, by 
M. Emile Faguet. 


Davies (Mary), My Psycuic REcOoLLECTIONS, 
2/6 net. Eveleigh Nash 
This book is a collection of stories, chosen 
apparently at random from the author’s 
experiences in the exercise of her psycho- 
metric and clairvoyant powers. 


Her object | 


is “to promote the spirituajizing of all | 
| Old-Lore Miscellany of Orkney, Shetland, 


religious teaching by showing that we on 
this side may be in communion with those 
who have gone before.’’ Lord Rossmore 
contributes an Introduction. 


Dublin Review (The), April, 5/6 net. 
Burns & Oates 
The April number of The Dublin Review 
has a certain variety in its contents, though 
they are somewhat heavily handled. The 
editor writes on the sensitiveness of Newman, 
Mrs. Helen Grierson suggestively on Laf- 
cadio Hearn, Sir Bertram Windle on ‘ Darwin 
and the Theory of Natural Selection,’ and 
Mr. Gilson on ‘ The Destiny of China,’ and 





This volume is produced in a way which 
complies with all the conditions that would 
have been laid down by the man whose 
lifelike portrait forms its frontispiece. 


Matheson (Annie), Leaves or Prosz, 5/ net. 
Stephen Swift 
Miss Matheson shows literary urbanity, 
allusiveness, and knowledge, but we fear 
that her style will give an unfair impression 
of attitudinizing. She has a genuine fervour 
which is often simulated by others. Miss 
May Sinclair’s ‘A Servant of the Earth’ 
and a study of George Meredith vary the 
volume. 


Modern Business Practice, Vol. II., edited by 
F. W. Rafferty. Gresham Publishing Co. 
The second part of this encyclopadic 
work contains a great mass of relevant 
information, well arranged and provided 
with a good table of contents, but it is 
questionable whether a good deal of it is 
not too general to be of much practical 
use. Most of the volume deals with 
British trade, and we note an adequate and 
impartial account of fiscal policy. There 
are several maps and illustrations. 


Caithness, and Sutherland, April, 2/6 
Viking Club, King’s College, London 


Red Letter Library (The): Tur Boox or 
Snoss, by W. M. Thackeray, with an 
Introduction by G. K. Chesterton ; 
Poems, by William Blake, selected with 
an Introduction by Alice Meynell, 
2/6 net each. Blackie 

Two new volumes of a series attractive in 


| form and admirably printed. The selection 


from Blake is not, we think, s» good as that 


| made by Mr. W. B. Yeats for the Muses’ 


these are the most interesting and informa- | 


tive of the articles. 
poem ‘ Holy Ground’ is wordy, and rather 
mechanical for him. 


Ellis (Thomas E.), SPEECHES AND AD- 
DRESSES. Wrexham, Hughes & Son 
The author was a Welshman whose name 
will not soon be forgotten. His active 
political life covered the period between 
1886 and 1897, and in that short time he 
did much for Wales, and has left 
friends. The addresses are largely non- 
political, but they all concern matters which 
interest or were intended to benefit Wales. 
They are in no sense out of date, and the 
few pages on Welsh Disestablishment are of 
special interest at the moment. The address 
on ‘The Memory of the Kymric Dead’ 
brings T. E. Ellis himself vividly before the 
minds of those who knew him. At a later 
date he speaks, with all his old earnestness, 
on ‘ Domestic and Decorative Art in Wales,’ 
and pleads for “a Welsh School of Archi- 
tecture.” In a collection of addresses de- 
livered at distant dates some little repetition 
is inevitable, but Ellis was never ashamed to 
hammer away at an old subject, and he 
hammered with such success that the revival 
of a Welsh national life is due more to him 
than to any other man. He loved books, 
and says of the Welsh regard and care for 
books :— 


‘* Whatever may be our possessions or our want 


of possessions...... this at any rate is true, that there 


is in Wales a respect for and a love for books, and 
that our countrymen probably draw as much joy 


many | 


Francis Thompson’s | 


Library, but none of Blake’s best work is 
omitted. Mrs. Meynell’s Introduction is 
written with her usual distinction of style, 
but is more informative than illuminating. 
Mr. Chesterton, taking a well-earned rest 
from the game of paradox, forbears to call 
his author a mystic or a South Sea Islander, 
and has some interesting things to say of 
Thackeray and Punch in the days when it 
published ‘ The Book of Snobs.’ 


Skipton (H. P. K.), Ourn Reproacu In Inpia, 
1/ net. Mowbray 

The author reproaches his countrymen 
with the fact that the Anglican Church has 


| neglected the Eurasian population, while 





the Roman Church has not. The sentence, 
like the scorpion, carries the sting in its tail. 
At least half the book deals with the machina- 
tions of the Catholics, shepherding the 
neglected for some ulterior end, but the rest 
of it, which deals with the Eurasians, is 
quite interesting. 


Trevelyan (G. 0.), INTERLUDES IN VERSE 
AND Prose, 2/6 net Duckworth 

We welcome in the Readers’ Library a re- 
issue of Sir George Trevelyan’s twice-classic 
studies of the Cambridge of Shilleto and 
Anglo-Indian memories. There is much 
delightful verse in the volume which may 
not be familiar to the present generation. 
The edition, apart from the omission :f a 
page or two at the e..d, is the same as that 
published by Messrs. Bell in 1905, and 
noticed by .s at length on October 14th. 
We then suggested the addition of notes, 


| which are certainly needed to-day, and 


and comfort from books as the common people of | 


any country. Some people...... believe that any 
paper, or any type, or any cover is good enough for 
a book, they say that all we want ina book is the 
actual word. From my point of view, to treat a 
book in that way and to say thatany paper, or type, 
or cover is good enough for it, is a form of sacrilege. 
It is a betrayal of the best friend a man has, it is 
sou treatment of a man’s greatest comfort and 
best friend.” 


would be a pleasant form of social history. 


Victorian Year-Book, 1910-11, by A. M. 
Laughton, Government Statist. 

Melbourne, Kemp 

This, the thirty-first issue of the Year- 

Book, is for 1910-11, and is edited by the 

Government Statist, Mr. Laughton. The 

volume is somewhat larger than that of the 
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previous year, and it is as accurate as usual. 
Among fresh features of the book, we may 
note a@ description of the new naval and 
military defence schemes; a statement of 
the taxation imposed by the recent State 
and Federal Land Tax Acts; and tables 
showing the degree of education possessed 
by prisoners, and the religions professed b 

them. A census of the Commonwealt 

was taken on April 2nd, 1911, but at the 
date when the volume went to press the 
only detailed available were those 
giving the population of the various States. 


Pampblets. 
Jackson (Congreve), Free Trapre Ferrers, 
AN INTERNATIONAL CoMPARISON, 2d. 

Love & Malcomson 
A Tariff Reform pamphlet containing 
figures designed to prove that Germany is 
“surely and steadily supplanting us in the 

markets of the world.” 

FOREIGN. 
’ Poetry. 
Legouis (Emile), DereNsE DE LA Potsir 
FRANQGAISE, 5/ net. Constable 
It will be gratifying to all students of 
French agand to learn that M. Legouis 
has finally produced in book form his lec- 
tures given in London and Oxford in 1911. 
The debt of modern English criticism to 
M. Legouis, already great, is considerably 
heightened by this brilliant volume. Though 
it is primarily a defence of French poetry, 
and a disproof of Matthew Arnold’s super- 
ficial observations, the method chosen is 
comparative. The interaction of French 
and English models is admirably demon- 
strated, and the book, by reason of its 
lucidity, its felicity of illustration, and its 
urbanity, is secure of the reception which its 
scholarship merits. 


bistory, 

Auf welchem Wege kamen die Goidelen 
vom Kontinent nach Irland? by the 
late H. Zimmern 
Berlin, Kénigl. Preuss. Akademie der 
’ Wissenschaften 

This monograph—written with unusual 
verve and humour—is intended to disprove 

Prof. Rhys’s theory that the Goidelic Celts, 

who conquered Ireland, arrived thither by 

way of Britain, and, in Cornwall and *the 
western tracts of Britain, left settlements 
of their people behind them, which subsisted 
during the Roman occupation. Zimmern 
grounds his argument for the solidly Bry- 
thonic character of Britain on the _lin- 
guistic affinities between the inhabitants of 

Cornwall and Devon and the inhabitants of 

Brittany ; on the silence of the Romans 

as to any radical differences between the 

tribes they had subdued, and on details in 
the testimony of Ptolemeus; and he re- 
interprets those data from Nennius upon 
which Prof. Rhys’s account is founded. The 
presence of Goidels in Britain he explains 
by the later eastward movement of the 

Irish. In conclusion, he argues that the 

original intercourse between Gaul and Ire- 

land was direct by sea, as it remained 
during the first centuries of Irish Christianity. 

He tells the story of St. Columban, sent back 

to Ireland from his hermitage in the Jura 

by an order of the Pope, to show that in all 
probability Nantes was one of the ports of 


communication. In a note on a passage 
translated from the ‘Death of Dathi’ 
Zimmern remarks :— 


“It Kayland would only employ a tenth part of 
the mouey which has been spent on Nineveh, 
Babylon, and excavations in Egypt, on systematic 


and scientific excavation on Tara Hill, Rathcroghan, 


and the old ‘Cemetery of the Kings’ by the Boyue, 
much that is of importance for the ancient histo: 
of the British Isles and of Western Europe woul 
be brought to light.” 





Sociology. 


Jacombe (Paul), L’ApPRopriaTion pv Sot, 
5fr. Paris, Armand Colin 
M. Lacombe writes on the long-debated 
subject of the transition from collective to 
private ownership in land. He gives a com- 
prehensive exposition of the views of Maine, 
Spencer, Fustel de Coulanges, and other 
writers, thus forming a “ dossier”’ of the 
question. The field of research has been 
wisely limited to the treatment of the inter- 
play of Germanic and Greco-Latin influences 
on the development of ownership in France. 
The book covers the whole period from the 
village community down to the abolition of 
feudal dominion in a frank and reasoned 
manner, and possesses a charm rare in works 
of its kind. 








‘THE ROMANCE OF WORDS.’ 

April 9, 1912. 
Wit regard to the statement made by 
the reviewer of Prof. Weekley’s book in 
The Atheneum for April 6th, that the word 
“nut ” is applied to an elegant young man, 
and that this is “‘ a nut at present uncracked 
by philologists,” I beg to say that I have 
heard it used, not of an elegant man, but of 

one who “cracks”? many jokes. 
ALF. MACE. 


Pinner, April 6, 1912. 


I PERCEIVE in this week’s Atheneum 
(p. 381) something about the antiquity and 
character of “Jingo.” It is now close 
upon seventy years since I as a schoolboy 
read and translated Homer in the class, 
and it seemed to me that ‘“ By Jingo!” 
would be an appropriate translation of 
"Q roro. But I confess I felt rather 
doubtful whether the master would not 
censure it as vulgar. G. 


128, Gloucester Road, Regent’s Park, April 8, 1912. 


WitTH reference to ‘nut,’ I have 
noticed that just as the printing fraternity 
cherished and worked vigorously the word 


| ““ swank ”’ long before is became general, so 


they used the word “ nut,” though perhaps 
not quite so freely. I knew it applied 
first to those whose actions and words were 
remarkable or incomprehensible. By natural 
transition it was then applied to those whose 
apparel was striking; then to those who 
were stylish. How it burst on the public 
in its present force I do not know. I 
suspect it was in “‘ gag ’”’ on the “‘ boards.”’ 
I note “ filbert ’ as a variation in use now. 
E. FILuincuam. 


9, Eglinton Road, Donnybrook, April 6, 1912. 


Your reviewer corrects Prof. Weekley as 
to the word “swank” being only a year 
or two old by quoting a ‘ Slang Dictionary’ 
of 1873, but surely it is very much older. 
Scott uses it in ‘ The Monastery,’ chap. xxiv., 
where Julian Avenel addresses Halbert 
Glendinning: “‘I am told, young swankie, 
that you are roaming the world to seek 
your fortune.” Henry J. R. Diaass. 


Claygate. 
In the notice of Prof. Weekley’s ‘ Romance 
of Words’ your reviewer says :— 


“*Tennis’ is rightly derived from the French 
*tenez!’ but we cannot conceive why the transla- 
tion ‘ take it ’—i.e., take the ball about to be served 
—is not added. This is clear to those who know 
Latin from the use of ‘accipe,’ quoted on the 
authority of Krasmus.” 


May I remark that this conjectural deri- 
vation, first proposed by Minsheu in 1617, 
has no just claim as yet to be considered 
“right”? It is not proved that “‘ tenez !” 





37 


can bear the meaning of “take” or “re. 
ceive”’ the ball, and there is no evidence 
that “‘ tenez!”’ was ever used by players. 
Those who know Latin may admit that 
“ accipe ”’ or “‘ excipe ” is a good translation 
of ‘Receive the service!” but Erasmus 
does not say it is a translation of “ tenez.” 
Those who know the mechanism of dia- 
logues, such as those of Erasmus, are not 
likely to admit that it is a translation of any 
actual expression of tennis players. 

It is merely a “‘ translation”’ of the idea 
of “‘ receiving,”’ just as his “ mitto pilam in 
tectum,” also put in the server’s mouth, is 
merely a translation of the idea of “ serving.” 

A. E. CRAWLEY. 


*,* I am glad to find that ‘ The Romance 
of Words’ has a wide interest for readers 
to-day. The correspondents, however, seem 
to diverge into other meanings which I 
have purposely avoided. ‘‘Swankie”’ is 
Scotch, and not, I conceive, similar in mean- 
ing to the slang ‘“‘ swank,” though the two 
may be ultimately connected. Mr. Crawley 
makes some deductions which my remarks 
on “tennis” do not justify. I am aware 
of the whole evidence, but must decline to 
reopen a long-discussed controversy. 

Your REVIEWER. 








‘THINGS THAT MATTER.’ 


Ir is ill arguing with a reviewer, but the 
two paragraphs devoted by the editor of 
your ‘ Library Table’ to my ‘ Things that 
Matter,’ in your issue of March 16th, are 
so overcrowded with palpable misstatements 
of fact that I must beg leave to enter a 
protest. 


Your reviewer tells your readers that 


‘* Mr. Money sees nothing outrageous in drawing 
deductions trom a comparison of the exports and 
wages of Germany and the United States, entirely 
overlooking the economic differences between those 
countries.” 


As a matter of fact, the wages and exports 
of the United States are not even mentioned 
in my volume.* 


Your reviewer says :— 


“Statistics inevitably accompany Mr. Money in 
his search for truth, not always with happy results. 
The table on p. 72, for example (‘ Destinations of 
British Emigrants’), appears to have been compiled 
from memory, for it frequently diverges from the 
corresponding figures in the ‘Statistical Abstract 
for the United Kingdom.’” 


This criticism shows that your reviewer has 
taken the trouble neither to understand the 
table in my book nor the table in the Sta- 
tistical Abstract. He says that my table 
‘“‘ frequently diverges ’’ from the other. As 
@ matter of fact, it diverges in every par- 
ticular, for it relates to different things. 
It is amazing that it did not occur to your 
reviewer that, as every figure in my table 
differed from every figure in the Statistical 
Abstract table, something more than an 
error in my book was to be deduced from 
the difference. If he will look again, he 
will find that, whereas my table refers to 
net emigration—i.e., the excess of outward 
over inward passengers—the Statistical Ab- 
stract table refers to outward passengers 
in gross. 


Your readers are also told that 


‘in one article therise in pricesis the consequence 
of trusts, in another of the squandering of natural 
resources.” 

As a matter of fact, the recent rise in prices 
is nowhere in my book attributed to trusts. 
«I confess that I am gravelled to know 
what your reviewer means by the remark 
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+t my book “ analyzes trivialities.” Are, 
— a matters as the coal problem, the 
fall in real wages, the condition of elementary 
education, the fall in the birth-rate, the 
increase of emigration, the march of combi- 
nations in industry, the stagnation of the 
British iron trade, justly to be called “ trivi- 
alities’? 2? Surely your reviewer must have 
meant, not what he said, but that my book 
makes a trivial or superficial examination 
of vitally important problems. But if_he 
meant this, why did he not say so? Pre- 
cision of expression is peculiarly called for 
in criticism. 

Alas! I thought my poor book would 
draw the serious attention of serious men 
to matters of moment in our national 
economy. I am sorry to find that for at 
least one intelligent man it leads to nothing 
but cheap dismissal in paragraphs which 
allege that it contains what it does not. 

L. G. CatozzA Money. 


*,* Our reviewer has not sent us any 
answer to two points raised by Mr. Chiozza 
Money. The reason for his not doing so 
in the latter of these cases is, we believe, 
on account of an editorial alteration made 
in our reviewer’s copy. This sought to modify 
his opinion, but failed apparently to repre- 
sent it with exactitude. The other un- 
answered point concerns the table on p. 72. 
In this case our reviewer’s silence causes us 
to fear that Mr. Chiozza Money’s defence is 
justified. At any rate, until our reviewer 
substantiates his statement, an apology 
from us is due. 

With regard to the other points, we have 
received our review copy back with the 
passages we quote marked :— 


* “Which three great nations in the 
world have the highest rates of wages ?_ The 
answer is: The United States, the United 
Kingdom, and Germany. These three 
nations, which pay the highest wages, have 
also by far the largest export trades in the 
world. If the payment of low wages really 
means the gain of competitive power, then 
it would be the low-wage countries and not 
the high-wage countries which would be 
at the head of commercial affairs.” —P. 46. 

t+ ‘The object of the combine is to 
regulate the output and maintain price 
in spite of improvements in machinery.’ 
—P. 126. 

“Our trade is strangled by the ex- 
orbitant charges of private monopolists.” 
—P. 168. 


“The artificial control of prices is a 
marked and rapidly growing feature of 
modern industry in many branches of trade. 
It grows with the control of machine produc- 
tion by an ever-decreasing number of 
industrial captains.’”’—P. 130. 








THE DOUBLE FEAST AT ATHENS. 


Tus great pair of celebrations, or rather 
a celebration of the seventy-fifth year of 
the University, and the sixteenth Oriental 
Congress, began in most brilliant weather 
on Sunday, the 7th, with the inaugural 
speeches on the Acropolis and in the very 
Parthenon. Inaddition to the Crown Prince, 
the Minister of Education, and the Rector 
of the University (M. Lambros), all of 
whom spoke in Greek, there were only 
speeches by foreigners — in French by 

. Collignon, in German by Prof. Delbriick, 
and in English by Dr. Mahaffy. The 
Frenchman was, of course, polished and 
graceful; the German somewhat pompous, 


the Englishman, in a lighter and simpler ! 





vein afforded some amusement to his august 
audience. 


There followed in the evening a brilliant 
reception in the Aula of the University. 
But meanwhile the guests were received 
by the students in the Zappeion, a fine 
classical building with an open rotunda 
inside, where there was excellent Greek 
beer with other refreshments. The urbanity 
and courtesy of the students were the delight 
of all the visitors. At the evening recep- 
tion the King, Queen, and the Royal 
Family did the honours. To attempt any 
enumeration of the other hospitalities would 
be idle here, for all the distinguished 
Athenians, from the Rector and from Madame 
Schliemann, opened their houses with liber- 
ality and splendour. 


The Feast of the Annunciation of the 
Resurrection on Sunday morning, as nearly 
as possible at no hour at all (one minute 
after midnight), distinguished by arch- 
bishops and bishops in gorgeous robes, 
in an estrade in front of the Cathedral, 
was @ wonderful ceremony, after which the 
whole population and their guests went to 
supper, which lasted till 3 a.m. It was very 
characteristic of the nation that the Easter Te 
Deum was postponed till Monday morning, 
and followed by a review of troops near the 
Palace. The “habit’’ costume—evening 
dress and tall hats, under the glare of the 
morning sun—was the only thing to be 
criticized, and it is a pity the Greeks still 
maintain it. The University has not yet 
adopted any academic costume. At 2 P.M. 
on Monday there was the state reception of 
addresses at the Aula. At this Sir Donald 
MacAl:ster spoke very felicitously for the 
British Universities, several of whom had 
sent addresses couched in classical Greek, 
viz., Dublin, Glasgow, Cambridge, &c. 

The most characteristic was perhaps that 
of the British School at Athens, which was 
composed, and most artistically drawn up, 
in the form of an Attic inscription of the 
fourth century B.c, 


The work of the sections began, as such 
things usually do, without sufficient organiza- 
tion. In some there was no chairman, so 
that in one instance the reader of the first 
paper occupied almost the whole time 
allowed for the sitting. The “plenary ” 
sitting was, of course, under control. M. 
Lambros and M. de Gubernatis were there, 
and some excellent papers were read, 
especially one by Prof. F. von Luschan on 
the anthropology of Asia Minor, illustrated 
by many types, of which Cardinal Newman 
afforded the last striking specimen, and the 
exposition of the recent work on the Pro- 
pylea of the Acropolis by M. Nic. Balanos, 
the architect in charge. This careful and 
competent artist has discovered many 
details not hitherto known, especially the 
use of large iron clamps to strengthen some 
of the joinings. The favoured few who went 
with him up to the top of this wonderful 
building were amazed at the vast size of 
the blocks of marble (some 27 ft. long), 
raised apparently without difficulty by the 
Periclean builders. It seems certain that 
they had machinery for doing this, of which 
the memory has been lost. The setting up 
again of the pillars of the Parthenon, whose 
drums are still lying in their order as they 
were thrown outward by the fatal explosion 
of 1687, was in the minds of all; and we 
cannot but think that an appeal to the 
educated people of Europe would produce 
any day enough to defray the expense. 
Englishmen especially, whose countrymen 
aided largely in the defacing of this matchless 
building, should feel a special obligation 
to help in its restoration. 





The honorary degrees were declared on the 
Woednesdag—-satbat too long a list, but in 
the first ceremony of the kind which the 
University has held it was impossible to 
avoid this prolixity. The English list, 
except peemene in the Medical Faculty, 
was all that could bedesired. There were no 
unnecessary speeches, and the whole affair 
passed off in half an hour. 

The general impression of the delegates 
who had been at Athens for the Archzological 
Congress seven years ago was that Greece 
had progressed, not only materially, but, 
morally also, at a great pace. We cannot 
therefore but expect that the University of 
Athens will take her place among the high 
seats of learning and culture in the world, 








FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 
APRIL Theology. 

27 Retreats for the People, by Charles Plater, 
S.J., with a Preface by the Bishop of Salford, 
5/ net. Sands 

27 St. Augustine of Hippo, being the Fourth 
Volume of the Notre Dame Lives of the Saints, 
3/6 net. Sands 


1 Thoughts from Swedenborg, 1/6 net. 
Harrap 
13. Book of Prayers, by the late Rev. James 
C. Street. Lindsey Press 
31 Witnesses to the Historicity of Jesus, by 
Prof. Arthur Drews, translated by Joseph McCabe, 
6/ net. Watts 
APRIL Poetry and Drama. 
24 The Woman with the Pack, a Sketch in 
Three Scenes and Three Tableaux, 1/6 net. 


Ham-Smith 

Philosophy. 
25 History of Ancient Philosophy, by A. W. 
Benn, New Edition, 1/ net. Watts 


History and Biography. 
3 Cheiro’s Memoirs, 7/6 net. Rider 
4 India under Curzon, and After, by Lovat 
Fraser, New Edition, 16/ net. Heinemann 
25 A History of the Royal Family of England, 
by Francis Bagshawe, 2 vols., 21/ net. Sands 
May. 
9 The Works of Josephus, translated ~ 4 
William Whiston, New Edition, 2 vols., 5/ net eac 
Chatto & Windus 
APRIL Geography and Travel. 
25 Edinburgh and the Lothians, by Francis 
Watt, illustrated by Walter Dexter, 10/6 net. 


Methuen 
25 Rambles in Somerset, by G. W. and J. H. 
Wade, 6/ Methuen 


25 Shropshire, by John Ernest Auden, in the 
Little Guides, 2/6 net. Methuen 
Sports and Pastimes. 

25 On the Court and Off, by Anthony F. 
Wilding, 5/ net. Methuen 


JUNE Political Economy. 

1 Political Economy, by Charles Gide, 
Authorized Translation by C. H. M. Archibald, 
8/6 net. Harrap 
May School- Books. 


1 Contes de Moliére, by Wm. M. Daniels, 
assisted by Mile. Chapuzet, with Notes, Vocabu- 
lary, and Exercises, 1/6 Harrap 

1 Great Names and Nations, by H. B. Niver, 
in two vols.: Vol. I., Ancient Times; Vol. II., 
Mediwval and Modern Times, 1/ each; Prize 
Edition, 1/6 net each. Harrap 

15 Sir Guy of Warwick, 1/6 Harrap 
Juvenile Literature. 

1 The Boy’s Froissart, retold by M. G. Edgar, 
3/6 net. Harrap 

1 The Story of Wellington, by H. F. B. 
Wheeler, 3/6 net. 

APRIL iction. 
24 Born Humble, by Nora Pitt-Taylor, 2/ net- 
Ham-Smith 
24 A Semi-detached Marriage, by Margaret 
Legge, 6/ Alston Rivers 
24 Tower Hill Mystery, by A. Wilson-Barrett, 
6/ Ward & Lock 
24 The Brothers Karamazov, by Dostoievsky, 
translated by Mrs. Garnett, 3/6 Heinemann 
25 Ki her Blue, by Halliwell Sutcliffe, 6/ 
Smith & Elder 


26 Blinds Down: a Chronicle of Charminster, 


Harrap 


by Horace Annesley Vachell, 6 Smith & Elder 
25 The Mender, by Amy Feuvre, Leisure 
Hour Library, 6d. R.T.S. 
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APRIL General Literature. 


24 Studies and Appreciations, by William 
Sharp, New Edition, 5) net. Heinemann 
24 Divorce, by Lord Russell, 2/6 net. 
Heinemann 
24 Home University Library: Conservatism, 
by Lord Hugh Cecil; Agriculture, by Prof. W. 
Somerville; Medieval English Literature, by 
Prof. W. P. Ker; The Principles of Physiology, 
by Prof. J. G. McKendrick; The English Lan- 
guage, by L. Pearsall Smith ; Matter and Energy, 
by F. Soddy ; Buddhism, by Mrs. Rhys Davids ; 
The American Civil War, by Prof. F. i. Paxson ; 
Psychology, by Prof. W. McDougall; and Non- 
conformity, its Origin and Progress, by Principal 
Selbie, 1/ net each. Williams & Norgate 
25 Penalties upon Opinion ; or, Some Records 
of the Laws of Heresy and Blasphemy, by Hy- 
patia Bradlaugh Bonner, 6d. net. Watts 
30 The Statesman’s Year-Book fur 1912, 
edited by J. Scott Keltie, 10/6 net. Macmillan 


Mar 


1 A Little Book of German Wisdom, selected 
by the Rev. Claud Field, 3/6 net. Harrap 


NEXT MONTH’S MAGAZINES. 


In The Cornhill Magazine for May appear the 
customary instalments of ‘ Blinds Down,’ by Mr. 
Horace Annesley Vachell, and ‘ The Grip of Life,’ 
by Agnes and Egerton Castle. Some little-known 
historical material is brought forward in ‘ Joan 
of Arc’s Letters,’ by the Comtesse d’Oilliamson, 
to which a note is appended by Mr. Andrew Lang. 
Literature and criticism are represented by 
‘ Realism in Fiction,’ by Mr. A. C. Benson, and 
‘John Stuart Mill and Browning’s “ Pauline,” ’ 
by Miss M. A. Phillips. Sir Laurence Gomme 
writes of ‘The Songs of Labour,’ and Miss Ella 
C. Sykes of her experiences ‘ At a Women’s Hostel 
in Canada.’ Dr. Stephen Paget discusses the 
standpoint of the eugenists in ‘ Heredity and 
Life’; and ‘ Our Lady of Succour’ is a short 
story by Miss D. K. Broster. In the instalment 
of ‘Sixty Years in the Wilderness’ Sir Henry 
Lucy ranges from Parliamentary Whips to Arabi 
pe from General Boulanger to personalia 
° —90. 


THE May number of Chambers’s Journa! will 
contain the following articles: ‘The Cahusac 
eb 2 by K. and Hesketh Prichard, chaps. 
XXI-XXIV.; ‘Some Adventures of Sergeant 
Sparks of the Mounted Police,’ by Reginald 
Horsley ; ‘Old Bengal,’ by Col. Hugh Pearse ; 
‘Man-Eating Sharks,’ by Day Allen Willey; 
‘The Aristocrat,’ by Miss Muriel Currey; ‘ The 
Real Canada,’ by Norman Murray; ‘ Birds’ 
Eggs and Nests,’ by the Hon. Gladys Graham 
Murray; ‘A Mosquito-Proof Tent in New Zea- 
land’; ‘ Tom the Fiddler,’ by Sir A. Scott Reid ; 
‘The Rotten Made Sound,’ by Prof. Hugh Walker; 
‘The Romance of collecting War-Medals’; 
‘Animals of my Atlas’; ‘The Carrying of the 
Kelp,’ by Miss Helen Porter; ‘The Heart of 
Things,’ by ay 4 Leach; ‘ British Captains 
in Polar Russia,’ by the Rev. R. S. Latimer; 
and ‘ The Month: Science and Arts.’ 


AMONG the contents of Harper's Magazine for 
May will be ‘ The Austere Attraction of Burgos,’ 
by W. D. Howells; ‘ An Invitation,’ a poem, by 
Richard Le Gallienne ; ‘ The Spirit. of 1812,’ by 
James Barnes; ‘The Die of Fate,’ by Howard 
Pyle; ‘Your United States,’ Second Paper, by 
Arnold Bennett; ‘Marie and the Talk Trust,’ 
by Irving Bacheller ; ‘ Reanchoring the Home,’ by 
Robert W. Bruére, formerly General Agent of the 
New York Association for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor; ‘A Transformation Scene,’ a 
story by Henry W. Nevinson; and the seventh 
paper on Mark Twain, by Albert Bigelow Paine. 


In the May number of The Positivist Review 
Mr. Frederic Harrison writes on ‘ Theism’; 
Mr. F. J. Gould contributes an article on ‘ The 
Dead and the Living are One’; and Dr. Desch 
discusses ‘ The Simplicity of Natural Laws.’ 


THE forthcoming number of Science Progress 
will begin the sixth volume. Prof. Lydekker 
contributes a paper on ‘ Vertebrate Paleontology 
in 1911’; Dr. Ralph Vincent writes on ‘ Fallacies 
in the Report of the Royal Commission on Tuber- 
culosis,’ and Dr. Charles Walker on ‘ Theories and 
Problems of Cancer’; while amongst the other 
articles will be two of educational interest: 
7 Greek at Oxford ’ and ‘ Science and the Average 


Boy. 





Literary Gossip. 


THe Kine has appointed two new 
members of the Royal Commission on 
Historical MSS., namely, Mr. James Mills, 
the Deputy - Keeper of the Records 
in Ireland—doubtless with special refer- 
ence to the work in that country—and 
Mr. R. A. Roberts, Secretary of the Public 
Record Office, who has resigned the 
Secretaryship of the Commission, an office 
in which he is succeeded by his colleague 
in the Record Office, Mr. Alfred E. Stamp. 


Mr. Roberts, during his tenure of the 
Secretaryship of the Commission since 
the death of Mr. Cartwright in 1903, 
has superintended the compilation and 
issue of nearly 60 volumes of Reports, 
dealing with every kind of collection of 
manuscripts—private, ecclesiastical, and 
municipal—and has been specially re- 
sponsible for the Elizabethan Calendar 
of Cecil MSS. at Hatfield House, of which 
nine volumes have appeared under his 
editorship. Much attention has also been 
given during his time to the form of the 
Reports and the general improvement of 
the indexes. 


THE LIBRARY formed early in the 
nineteenth century by the Rev. Lewis 
Way—who took an active part in his 
day in the conversion of the Jews—con- 
sisting chiefly of Hebrew books and 
literature relating to the Jews, will be 
sold by Messrs. Hodgson next Friday. 
The collection includes a copy of Levi 
ben Gerson’s ‘Commentary on the Penta- 
teuch,’ printed at Mantua before 1480, 
and a few interesting Oriental MSS., as 
well as Sir Kenelm Digby’s copy of the 
Septuagint (Rome, 1587) in a morocco 
binding, with the inscription ‘“‘ Vacate et 
Videte,’ in Digby’s own autograph, on 
the title. 


THE purchase of the Orchard House at 
Concord as a memorial of Louisa May 
Alcott is now completed, the Committee 
having received contributions to the 
amountof 1,200I. from all partsof America, 
from England, and Italy. It is proposed 
to put the house into the same condition 
as when the Alcott family lived there. 
More money is still wanted for an endow- 
ment fund. 


Amone the Friday Evening Lectures at 
the Royal Institution for the session after 
Easter is one on May 3lst by Prof. 
Howard Barnes, on ‘Icebergs and their 
Location in Navigation.’ It will be illus- 
trated by lantern-slides and models, and 
in view of the Titanic catastrophe should 
be well attended. 


THE next number of The Edinburgh 
Review will appear under the control 
of a new editor, Mr. Harold Cox, 
the sixth in succession to Francis 
Jeffrey, who held the reins from the 
foundation of the Review in 1802 down 
to 1829. The succeeding editors were 





Macvey Napier, William Empson, George 
Cornewall Lewis, Henry Reeve, and 
Arthur Elliot. 


Messrs. MacmInLaAN & CO. AND THE 
Mepict SoctetTy wish to remedy a regret- 
table oversight in a detail of ‘ The Revival 
of Printing,’ noticed by us to-day. The 
two pages illustrating the founts of type 
originated by Dr. Fell accompany the 
bibliography of the Daniel Press without 
any direct acknowledgment that this was 
made possible by Mr. Horace Hart of the 
Clarendon Press, who very kindly set the 
pages for this purpose. The general 
acknowledgment of indebtedness to Mr. 
Hart does not cover adequately the 
assistance he rendered in this connexion. 


Mr. W. R. Rernick, of the Department 
of Public Documents in the Free Library of 
Philadelphia, has made a second contribu- 
tion to ‘ Insects destructive to Books.’ 


Messrs. Smita & ELDER announce for 
immediate publication ‘The Brain of the 
Nation, and Other Verses,’ by Mr. Charles 
L. Graves, author of ‘The Hawarden 
Horace.’ The volume takes its title from 
the first of a group of political pieces which 
includes ‘The Rule of King Gombeen’ 
and the ‘ Lines on a Lost Leader,’ after 
Goldsmith, which appeared in The Spec- 
tator. The other sections are headed 
‘ Appreciations,’ ‘Holiday Rhymes,’ 
‘ Studies in Discipleship,’ and ‘ Varia.’ 


Unper the title ‘Kingfisher Blue’ 
the same firm will publish next Thursday 
a story by Mr. Halliwell Sutcliffe of 
friendship and love lost and gained and 
nobly renounced, and the relinquish- 
ment of personal desires at the call of 
patriotism. 


Tue book on the Irish Question which 
Prof. Morgan is editing on behalf of the 
Eighty Club is now in an advanced state 
of preparation, and will be published by 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton about the 
end of this month, under the title of ‘ The 
New Irish Constitution: an Exposition 
and some Arguments.’ 


Messrs. Hurst & Brackert inform 
us that they are now issuing a third 
large edition of Miss Gertrude Page’s 
recent novel ‘ The Rhodesian.’ In anim- 
adverting on our notice of the book, they 
say that it is being widely read, not 
only in this country, but also throughout 
the British dominions, where its grasp 
of the Imperial spirit is thoroughly 
appreciated. 


Messrs. STANLEY Pavut & Co. announce 
that in future, beginning with the May 
issue, they will publish The Librarian 
and Book World, the first number of 
which appeared under the title of The 
Librarian about two years ago. 


Amone the books just published in 
Paris are ‘Newman Catholique d’aprés 
des Documents nouveaux,’ by M. Paul 
Thureau-Dangin, and L’Irlande et le 
Home Rule,’ by MM. L. Maisonnier and 
G. Lecarpentier. 
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SCIENCE 
—o>— 


Handbook of the Technique of the Teat and 
Capillary Glass Tube, and its Applica- 
tions in Medicine and Bacteriology. By 
Sir A. E. Wright. (Constable & Co.) 


Tuts book has been written for two dif- 
ferent classes of laboratory workers: 
first, for the man who wants a ready- 
made technique for measuring this or 
that function of the blood ; and, secondly, 
for the research worker who wants to 
know what existing technique is at our 
command, and in what directions this 
technique is likely to be amplified, now 


that science is making such rapid 
progress in the domain of practical 
medicine. 


In our issue of March 30th we drew 
attention to the Theory of Immunity, 
and we pointed out the lines along which 
our knowledge of this subject is likely 
to be developed. 


In the present volume we find a 
detailed and interesting description of the 
method by which the “ protective sub- 
stances’ in the blood can be measured. 
This ingenious system was described 
by Sir Almroth Wright in 1897 in a 
paper on Widal’s test for typhoid 
fever; he pointed out that, by using 
a mark placed anywhere on the stem of 
a simple pipette and an air-bubble index, 
we can make any required dilution of the 
serum, mix it in accurately measured 
quantities with the typhoid or any other 
culture, and then with the naked eye read 
off the result on the pipette. 


The author points out that when blood- 
fluids are brought into contact with 
bacterial cultures these may be affected 
in a variety of ways. The bacteria 
which were before separate may adhere 
to form clumps (agglutination effect). 
They may be killed without being 
dissolved (bactericidal effect). They may 
be dissolved in the blood-fluids (bac- 
teriolytic effect); and they may be so 
altered as to be readily ingested by 
phagocytes (opsonic effect). Each of 
these effects can be obtained independently 
of the others. We are not at present 
able to isolate these active substances from 
the blood, but there can be no doubt 
that it possesses the various powers 
which have been described above; and 
that the condition of immunity to infec- 
tious diseases is largely due to these 
properties of the blood, which, as it were, 
guard the body from the attacks of micro- 
organisms. The great advantage of Sir 
Almroth’s method is that, for instance, 
the bactericidal power of the patient's 
blood can be actually demonstrated in 
the glass tube. 


The author devised an interesting experi- 
ment in order to put to the test a state- 
ment of Metchnikoff that the blood does 
not exert a batericidal effect under anae- 
tobic conditions. Access of air was pre- 





vented by enveloping the blood, the dilu- 
tions of culture, and the mixtures of serum 
and culture, in oil. He has conclusively 
proved that Metchnikoff’s statement is 
wide of the mark. The author naturally 
gives a good deal of space to the descrip- 
tion of the opsonic power of the blood, 
the discovery of this property being his 
own. He it was who first pointed out the 
significance for diagnosis of the opsonic 
index in the treatment of tuberculosis. 
The fatal effects of Koch’s tuberculin 
when it was first introduced were due 
to the fact that the doses given were far 
too large; Sir Almroth regulated them 
by means of the opsonic index, and 
thus prevented the patient from receiving 
an amount of tuberculin which would 
upset the delicate mechanism of immunity. 
The opsonic index shows the physician 
what the resisting powers of the patient 
are against any particular microbe. 
Small doses produce a far better effect, 
and the practice of giving them has now 
become universal. 

It appears that in counting the number 
of bacteria which have been ingested by 
the white cells of the blood, the observer 
may be led astray, and the author gives 
an admirable description of (a) the func- 
tional error, and (b) the error of chance. 

The Appendix contains a carefully 
argued chapter on the contention of the 
mathematical statistician that he has 
authority to pronounce judgment upon 
the number of leucocytes which require 
to be counted in the opsonic film. At the 
end of his argument the author says :— 


“The handing over of the adjudication 
of medical results to the lay mathematician 
has in the past produced deplorable effects. 
Coming in as he does into medicine, not 
only without appreciation of the magnitude 
of the functional errors which attach to 
ordinary medical diagnosis, and setting up, 
as he has done, a Utopian standard of 
accomplishment and certitude for biological 
work, he in reality makes common cause 
with those clinicians who, while they take 
no account of the enormous working error 
of clinical methods, set up for laboratory 
methods a fantastic standard of infallibility.” 


We are inclined to sympathize with the 
laboratory worker in his struggles with 
the mathematical statistician. Biology 
is not an exact science in the sense that 
mathematics is, and we should be grateful 
for any work which helps men of science 
to elucidate the problem of immunity. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


(Notice in these columns does not preclude longer 
review.) 


Bahr (P. H.), Report TO THE LONDON 
ScHoot or Tropicat MEDICINE ON 
INVESTIGATIONS ON DYSENTERY IN FIJI 
DURING THE YEAR 1910, TOGETHER WITH 
AN ACCOUNT OF THE OCCURRENCE AND 
SPREAD OF DYSENTERY IN THE PActIFic 
In ForMER YEARS, by B.Glanvill Corney, 
6/ net. Witherby 

The fruits of thirteen months’ study of 
dysentery in Fiji. Investigations have been 





Bain (James L. Macbeth), Corpus Meum 
(Tus 1s My Bopy), 2/6 
Lund, Humphries & Co. 
Cheap edition of a quaint and exag- 
gera thesis setting forth the “ great 
spiritual doctrine of the work of nutrition.” 


Eugenics Review, April, 1/ net. 


India, Geological Survey Records, Vol. XLI. 
Part IV., l rupee. Calcutta, Geological 
Survey of India; London, Kegan Paul 
Contains minute and erudite information 
upon the geology of the Henzada district, 
Burma. and of the Lonar Lake, and the 
Pegu-Eocene succession in the Minbu dis- 
trict near Ngape. There are also a report 
on the Eleventh International Geological 
Congress, held in Stockholm in 1910, and a 
number of miscellaneous notes. 


Murray (J. Alan), Beverages, 1/ net. 
Constable 
This volume is a nice blend of the practical, 
the asthetic, the medical, the physiological, 
the epicurean, and the statistical. All these 
channels of opinion converge into the main 
stream—the subject of beverages, on which 
human thought has in all ages been much 
exercised. The author is comprehensive in 
his discussions. Even the modest refresh- 
ment of water receives adequate and 
reverent treatment. Many pages would not 
have been unpleasing to Meredith. 


Redmayne (J. S.), Frurr FarMInG ON THE 
“Dry Bett” or British CoLuMBIA, 
2/6 net. ‘ Times ’ Book Club 
Written principally for intending settlers, 
this book contains a great mass of informa- 
tion—historical, theoretical, and practical. 
There are nine appendixes, a map, a list 
of textbooks and authorities, and numerous 
illustrations. 


Shennan (Theodore), Post MorremMs AND 
Morsip Anatomy, 18/ net. Constable 
This book is chiefly written for students, 
practitioners, and teachers of pathology, 
Particular attention is paid to morbid 
anatomy as studied in the post-mortem 
room, and microscopical and bacteriological 
aspects of disease are also considered. 
Busy practitioners will find it an excellent 
book for reference, essentially practical and 
not too long. It is beautifully illustrated 
with original plates, which will enhance 
its value. Prof. Shennan has compiled a 
Bibliography of the more important original 
papers which appeared from January, 1908, 
to August, 1911, in the principal medical 
journals published in this country, North 
America, France, and Germany. 


United States National Herbarium: Vol. XIII. 
Part XII. New or Noreworrsy 
PLANTS FROM COLOMBIA AND CENTRAL 
AmER:cA, No. 3, by Henry Pittier ; Vol. 
XIV. Part III. THz Grama GRASSES: 
BovuTELOUA AND RELATED GENERA, b 
David Griffiths ; and Vol. XVI. Part I. 
MISCELLANEOUS Papers, by William 
R. Maxon, J. N. Rose, P. C. Standley, 
and R. 8. Williams. 

Washington, Government Printing Office 


United States National Museum, Bulletin 77 : 
Tue Earty PAaLeozoic BRYOZOA OF THE 
Batic Provinces, by Ray S. Bassler. 
Washington, Government Printing Office 


Wright (J.), Testinc, Faurtr Locaxization, 
AND GENERAL HIntTs FOR WIREMEN, 

1/ net. Constable 

A useful and condensed summary of un- 
orthodox tests, hints on locating trouble and 


on the most comprehensive scale, and have | the like, which will be found adequate and 


yielded valuable medical results. There are 
copious illustrative plates and charts. 


“e 


informing for the average “ wireman.’: 
It does not pretend to analytic explanation. 
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SOCIETIES. 
ASTRONOMICAL.—April 12.—Dr. F. W. Dyson, 


President, in the chair.—The following papers 
were partly read: Mr. E. E. Barnard, ‘ ent 
Observations of Nova Cygni (1876).’ Measures 


of stars near the Nova showed but slight evidence 
of motion; the Nova itself appeared to have 
become stationary in brightness—Mr. E. E. 
Barnard, ‘ Micrometrical. Measures and Focal 
Peculiarities of Nova Lacerte (Espin).’ It 
appeared that the Nova existed as a star of the 

i nth magnitude as far back as 1893.—Cam- 
bridge Observatory, ‘ Photographs of the Spectrum 
of Nova Geminorum.’ Prof. Newall and Mr. 
Stratton showed a series of photographs, and 
pointed out the remarkable changes that had 
occurred in the spectrum since the star appeared. 
—Prof. Fowler read a paper by Mr. Curtis on 
* The Spectrum of the Nova,’ and showed photo- 
graphs.—The President showed and described 
the series of photographs of Nova Geminorum 
taken at the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 
and explained the use of a grating placed over 
the object-glass for photometric observations.— 
Father Cortie and Mr. Storey gave accounts of 
observations of the Nova at Stonyhurst and the 
Royal Observatory, Edinburgh.—Dr. Duffield 
urged that the effects of pressure should be taken 
into account in interpreting the changes in the 
spectrum.—Mr. Phillips described his visual 
re) ations, and pointed out the great intensity 
of the Ha line. 

Prof. Turner read a paper on ‘A Tentative 
Explanation of the ‘Two Star Streams” in 
Terms of Gravitation.’ This second paper on the 
— dealt specially with the position of the 
centre of our stellar system. In his previous 
paper he had given a hypothetical constitution 
of the system round a centre of attraction, which 
should lie in the direction of one of the vertices. 
Independent lines of investigation pointed to a 
vertex at 90°+11°. The oscillation period of 
the sun would be about 400 million years, and 
it would have passed pericentron about a 
million years ago. 





INSTITUTION OF CrvIL ENGINEERS.—April 16.— 
Sir Francis J. E. Spring read a paper on ‘ The 
Remodelling and Equipment of Madras Harbour.’ 
The author showed how, on a sandy coast totally 
devoid of all natural advantages, an artificial 
harbour with an area of 200 acres had been con- 
structed, originally at a cost of nearly one million 
sterling; and yet when made, and up to seven 
og ago, it was found to be of comparatively 

ittle use for the easy, cheap, and expeditious 
transit of cargo between ships’ holds and carriers’ 
carts or railway wagons. y @ remodelling of 
the shape of the harbour and the formation of a 
basin for small craft, conditions have been secured 
which enable cargo to be handled between ship 
and shore in all weathers. This remodelling 
consisted in closing the east entrance, which 
allowed the swell to roll in nearly all the year 
round, and forming a new north-east entrance 
under shelter of a projecting breakwater. Finally, 
equipment has been provided in the shape of 
works on shore, such as piers and wharves for 
lighters, a quay for ships, an ample supply of 
cranes, a —_ area of shedding, together with 

i , and everything else required for 
y and safe passage of goods through 
the ras Port Trust’s premises. The direct 
result of the construction of the boat-basin 
referred to has been to bring into existence a fine 
fleet of privately owned lighters, of 40 to 60 tons 
capacity. The effect of the extra two-thirds 
of a million expenditure over and above the 
original million is that vessels visiting the port— 
other than what may be called the passenger 
ferry-boats trading with Burma and the Malay 
States—are passing in and out of the harbour in 
about half the time possible five years ago; 
whereby its capacity has, virtually, been con- 
siderably enlarged. 

Mr. H. H. G. Mitchell read a paper on ‘ The 
Alteration of the Form of Madras Harbour.’ 
This second — dealt with the method of 
carrying out the actual work of alterations to the 
harbour. The first consideration was the weather, 
and special precautions had to be taken to secure 
the work during the cyclonic season. By taking 
such precautions it was possible to proceed con- 
tinuously with the setting of the sloping block- 
work. be materials used in and the method of 
making the concrete blocks were described. Inthe 
erection of the north sheltering arm the blocks 
were dealt with by means of a titan crane capable 
of lifting the 33-ton blocks at a radius of 62 ft. 
The blockwork is in the form of sloping slices 
on a rubble bed, with pell-mell wave-breaker 
blocks on the seaward side. 
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Science Gossip. 


Quartz dilates on cage: | to a smaller 
extent than almost any other substance, 
and hence does not crack or fly when —- 
to sudden changes of temperature. It is, 
therefore, rapidly superseding glass as the 
material for tubes and other containing- 
vessels used in experimental chemistry, 
while its transparency to the ultra-violet 
rays necessitates its employment for mercury- 
vapour lamps and other electrical instru- 
ments. The discovery of the means of 
producing transparent quartz vessels by 
the fusion of silica under pressure has led 
to the setting up of factories in England, 
France, and Germany, where many thou- 
sands are turned out daily. 


M. Daniel Berthelot in a recent lecture 
to the French Society of Civil Engineers 
drew attention to the fact that the pioneer 
who pointed out the practicability of 
fusing quartz was the French chemist 
Gaudin, who in 1840 succeeded in making 
lenses and other small objects in silica, 
fused by means of the oxyhydrogen blow- 
pipe. He was followed in 1897 by our 
own countryman, Prof. Vernon Boys, whose 
ingenious method of making, by means of 
a tiny bow and arrow, the fine threads of 
quartz used for the suspension of galvano- 
meter needles is well known. In 1900 M. 
Dufour showed in the laboratory of the 

cole normale supérieure the method of 
making vessels by means of coiled filaments 
of fused quartz wound round a mould in 
much the same manner as the so-called wire 
guns used in artillery, and thus rendered 
possible the present extensive industry. 


Tue presence of arsenic in the organism 
of man and other animals was for a long time 
supposed to be due to a sort of natural 
alchemy or transmutation of metals, until 
it was shown that this metal could also be 
found in certain plants, such as the cabbage, 
the turnip, and the potato, and in wheat. 
MM. Jadin and Astruc, in a communication 
made this month to the Académie des 
Sciences, show that this list may be consider- 
ably extended, and should include mush- 
rooms, rice, peas and beans, artichokes, 
lettuces, celery, asparagus, parsnips, and, in 
fact, nearly all vegetables used as food by 
man, together with such fruits as apples, 
pears, pineapples, oranges, and nuts. The 
source from which the arsenic is drawn by 
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plants is undoubtedly the soil, and the metal 
must therefore be more widely spread 
throughout nature than was at one time 
supposed. 

Tue Roya Socrery anp THE Roya, 
AstTRonomIcaL Society have jointly under. 
taken the publication in volume form the 
scientific papers of Sir William Herschel, 
These papers are scattered in various volumes 
of the Philosophical Transactions, and a 
collected edition of the kind was contem- 

lated by Sir J. F. W. Herschel, son of Sir 

illiam, but was not proceeded with, on 
account of the cost of the work. The two 
volumes which will appear very shortly will 
contain not only the records of Herschel’s 
astronomical observations—those of double 
stars and nebule have been revised and 
corrected as seemed advisable—but also 
autobiographical memoranda and incidents 
of his life and career hitherto unpublished. 

THE spectrum of the Nova in Gemini is 
presenting — for solution by reason 
of its rapid changes of detail and of some 
peculiarities not hitherto seen in this type 
of object. Like most temporary stars in 
their first stage, it showed the broadened 
absorption lines which are generally taken 
to indicate motion in the line of sight. The 
obvious inference is that the phenomenon 
of the Nova has been caused by a collision. 
At the meeting of the Royal Astronomical 
Society last week it was suggested that this 
broadening might equally well be con- 
sidered as due to another cause, for a similar 
appearance had been seen in laboratory 
experiments in the case of the arc spectrum 
of metals under pressure. Nova Geminorum 
No. 2 is said to be an unusually red star. 


Mr. C. E. Apams, of the Department of 
Lands, N.Z., has been appointed Govern- 
ment Astronomer for the Dominion. This 
is @ new departure on the part of the 
Dominion Government, and it is to be hoped 
that it will lead to increased activity in 
astronomical work in New Zealand. We 
believe that there is a _ well-equipped 
observatory at Wellington which has not 
hitherto been made available for astro- 
nomical research, as its activities appear 
to have been confined to such strictly 
utilitarian purposes as the communication 
of accurate time. There are still too few 
active observatories in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere. 

THE question of the period of rotation of 
Venus continues to occupy the attention of 
astronomers. The markings visible on the 
surface of the planet are of such a delicate 
nature that it 1s a matter of great difficulty 
to deduce the period of rotation from their 
observed movements. On this account the 
spectroscopic method of observation, by 
which the motions of approach or recession 
of opposite parts of the limb are determined, 
is far more promising. By the application 
of the latter method M. Belopolsky of 
Pulkowa has recently arrived at the con- 
clusion that the period of rotation is not 
very different from one day. On the other 
hand, Prof. Lowell, from a study of his 
drawings of the markings. as well as from 
his spectroscopic observations, has satisfied 
himself that the period is about 225 days, 
as was first: suggested by Schiaparelli. 

M. Henri Porncart, the famous mathe- 
matician and Professor of Mathematical 
Astronomy in the University of Paris, is 
lecturing to the University of London on 
May 3rd, 4th, 10th, and llth upon ‘La 
Logique de l’Infini,’ ‘ Le Temps et I’ Espace,’ 
‘Les Invariants arithmétiques,’ and ‘La 
Théorie du Rayonnement.’ Tris speculations 
upon space are of interest to philosophers 
and mathematicians alike, and his visit is 
an event of real moment. 
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FINE ARTS 


—@—. 


Nature in Italian Art: a Study of 
Landscape Backgrounds from Giotto to 
Tintoretto. By Emma’ Gurney Salter. 
(A. & C. Black.) 


Tus book deals with a fascinating subject, 
but when its author refers to the inde- 
fatigable Garafalo, “‘ whose already too 
long list of authentic works has been 
swollen by looking on him—as the school- 
boy did on the two Apostles — as ‘ almost 
if not quite the same as’ Ortalano,” we 
are constrained to wish she could have 
assumed a similar pious faith in dealing 
with most of the painters she passes under 
review. Had she done so, we might have 
found rather more continuity and less re- 
petition in what she has to say concerning 
a branch of painting which, in any case, 
has many aspects in its development 
and is difficult to treat in an orderly 
manner. In every chapter we find evidence 
of the author's deep feeling for and 
delight in landscape, but the accompany- 
ing display of perhaps creditable, but 
largely extraneous, learning might advan- 
tageously have been relegated to the 
index. 


The narrative being encumbered by the 
necessity of pursuing its course seriatim 
from individual painter to painter, the 
author has hardly elbow-room to do more 
than trace a gradually increasing com- 
plexity of realistic presentation, which 
she is inclined to represent too exclusively 
as an advance. She is not concerned to 
register certain counterbalancing losses, 
consideration of which prevents us from 
adopting too patronizing a tone towards 
the apparently childish efforts of a primi- 
tive art. By its consistency and purity 
a simple method may impose itself on the 
beholder more than a copious but miscel- 
laneous representation, and by virtue of 
its sincerity the former may often show 
us figures moving in a landscape as real 
as themselves, when the personages of a 
later painter are patently projected against 
a lovely painted background. 


By regarding as outside the scope of 
her work discussion of the relations of the 
art she deals with to modern landscape, 
the author leaves the intention of some 
of her phrases rather ambiguous. She 
is entitled to refer to Bellini’s preference 
for “ full sunlight” in his pictures, and 
to the “truth” of this or that natural 
effect, if she makes clear the degree 
and kind of truth implied, and what 
characteristics of sunlight stood for sun- 
light in Bellini’s art. It is because we 
believe she could have written in illu- 
minating fashion on these and many other 
points that we regret to find her work so 
clogged with biography as to prevent 
adequate treatment of the paintings them- 
selves. The illustrations are admirably 
chosen. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


{Notice in these columns does not preclude longer 
Teview.| 


India, Annual Report of the Director- 
General of Archzology for the Year 1910— 
1911: Part I. Administrative, 9d. 

Calcutta, Govt. Printing Office 

Treats of archzological exploration, the 

listing and conservation of ancient Moham- 

medan monuments, museum administra- 

tion, epigraphical work, and the like. There 
are a number of appendixes. 


Nash (Joseph), Tor Mansions or ENGLAND 
IN THE OLDEN TIMEs. Heinemann 
To turn over the pages of this fine volume 
is to be carried back to the Early Victorian 
view of architecture. Sixty years ago the 
interest in the art of olden times was little 
more than a sentiment; we are inclined to 
suspect it of being largely an affectation 
of fashion. Nash’s drawings have, however, 
a@ very real value. Not onlydo they record 
faithfully the mansions of England as they 
existed in his day, but they also reflect 
something of the atmosphere and outlook of 
their time. In spite of the care taken by 
the draughtsman to render the figures in 
the spacious courts and galleries in keeping 
with the style of architecture, Victorian 
accessories and the Victorian point of view 
peep out of the pictures. Nash’s drawings 
had considerable vogue, and helped to 
renew an interest in architecture. The book 
was used as a short cut or pattern book by 
the amateur and the untrained architect, 
and was no doubt indirectly responsible 
for a large and futile expenditure of bricks 
and mortar, and the so-called restoration 
—in reality destruction — of many fine 
houses. 


Prof. Blomfield has written an admirable 
little Introduction to this new edition. 
He gives a brief account of Nash and 
his aims, with some discussion of the 
state of architecture at the time. The value 
of the volume lies in the accuracy of the 
drawings as records, also as examples of 
lithography of an out-of-date sort; as such 
they will interest the lover of old buildings 
and the draughtsman, who no longer has so 
many difficulties to overcome in the follow- 
ing of his art. 


Salter (Emma Gurney), Nature 1n ITALIAN 
Art: A Stupy oF LANDSCAPE BaAck- 
GROUNDS FROM GIOTTO TO TINTORETTO, 
7/6 net. A. & C. Black 


Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge: Caratocur 
OF A LARGE AND IMPORTANT COLLEC- 
TION OF JAPANESE CoLouR PRINTS, 
SURIMONO, AND ILLUSTRATED Books, 
the Property of Sir Frank Swettenham, 
5/ 


The work of cataloguing is adequately 
done, and the reproductions are excellent. 








TWO EXHIBITIONS OF ETCHINGS. 


THE prolific talent of Mr. Frank Brangwyn 
again fills the Gallery of the Fine Art Society 
with work of his usual vivacity. Of the 
etchings, The Broken Christ, Messina (3), 
and the large Nativity (35) are the best, the 
technique of the former being inspired, 

rhaps, by the eloquent esate of io 

randt’s later work, while its lighting is based 
on the supposition of a thoroughly Rem- 
brandtesque stage miracle, whereby a tiny 





gap in the clouds lets through a tiny shaft 
of light focussed, like a limelight, exactly 
on the figure. This rather cheap device 1s 
for once condoned on account of its impres- 
siveness; but the constant centralization 
of lighting in Mr. Brangwyn’s designs makes 
them collectively somewhat fatiguing, par- 
ticularly as one of the principal reasons for 
such a policy seems to be the need of knitting 
together compositions extremely ragged and 
loose in the drawing of detail. With these 
reservations, we admire again Mr. Brang- 
wyn’s eye for a grandiose subject and his 
instinctive sense of perspective, which enable 
him to maintain so confidently the war] 
unity of a drawing. No. 14, C ral, 
Cahors, is an excellent example among the 
water-colours of these qualities. 


In some of the large-scale figure drawings, 
such as Nos. 12, 30, and 32, and in a lesser 
degree in the studies (36 and 37) for 
the two large etchings, we have a rather 
oppressive sense of the professional model 
posing at very close quarters, by reason of 
the artist's exaggerated rendering of effects 
of salience or recession in muscular details 
at the expense of general projection of the 
group as a whole. It is fair to recognize, 
however, that this fault is to some extent 
remedied in the plates themselves, so that 
in No. 22, The Crucifixion, and No. 35, The 
Nativity, there is a distinct attempt to 
restrain the exuberant line which makes the 
studies too lively to be quite serious. One 
of Mr, Brangwyn’s habits of invention seems 
to be that of casting about, in face of any 
picturesque setting he may stumble upon, 
to see which of the traditional subjects of 
ancient art can be forced into the new 
mould. In the case of No. 35, the spiral 
staircase leading up into a loft is a not inapt 
accessory to a Nativity, the design being 
magnificently picturesque without much 
loss of seriousness. The choice of the 
enormous viaduct as a background to the 
Crucifixion is more voulu, and, although 
it serves some purpose as balancing the 
sloping cross-beams of the Crucifixion, and 
so steadying the design, it seems a wilfully 
fantastic perversion of historic facts, inas- 
much as it plunges Golgotha into a profound 
ravine. 


The enormous scale and lavish use of 
“foul biting’’ in Mr. Brangwyn’s plates 
will sometimes be forgiven for the sake of 
the dramatic force of the composition. 
We may compare it with the classic perfection 
of Meryon, as shown in the “— prints 
(on the special green paper loved of 
collectors), Le Petit Pont (48), Tourelle, Rue 
de la Tixanderie (49), St. Etienne du Mont (51), 
and Tour de UHorloge (52), at Mr. Gute- 
kunst’s Gallery. Among these masterpieces 
it must be admitted that the commonplace 
and muddled Pont au Change (first state, 50) 
makes a very poor figure. We submit that 
this etching has little intrinsic value, and 
that the esteem in which it is held is largely 
fictitious—-a mistaken tribute to the 
glamour of the name of Meryon, not a 
recognition of his artistic qualities. 

The exhibition includes examples of lesser 
etchers of his day, such as save whose 
Demolitions (30) is a link with the eigh- 
teenth century—of Canale, let us say; 
while No. 35, Trouville, Low Tide, will 
command admiration by the darting pre- 
cision of its more fluent line. There are 
three fine prints by Millet, one of Rousseau’s, 
and a series by Charles Jacques, one of the 
best of which (9), singularly modern, re- 
sembles the work of Mr. Muirhead Bone. 
The less-inspired plates of Jacques and 
Adolph Appian recall the pen drawings 
which used to illustrate Salon catalogues. 
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Fine Art Gossip. 


At the Dowdeswell Galleries the water- 
colour drawings by Mr. O. Hall are studies 
for his oil paintings, and many of them far 
superior to the latter in spontaneity and 
simplicity of statement. Nos. 7, 11, 12, 26, 
and 30 are — admirable designs, the 
colour fair and brilliant within the limits of 
the mild and harmonious palette employed. 
He seems unable to resist the temptation of 
d ing it, in his more elaborate oil 
peintings, with a tortured overlay of wiry 
ine drawing, which obscures also an original 
impression of form not without compactness 
and plastic sense. The drawings we have 
cited would be creditable as coming from 
any artist. 


M. JEAN Ray’s designs, Nos Chers Bébés, 
are presented in agreeable fashion at the 
Goupil Gallery, so that the decorative effect 
of the room is at least agreeable at first 
sight. The content of the drawings is 
usually slight enough. La Nouvelle (7) 
shows, however, some observation of charac- 
ter in the vein of Boutet de Monvel, though 
even here we wonder why, because they are 
reduced to a single tone, the poplars (or 
Cypresses) need be transformed into the 
likeness of wing feathers. No. 15, Les 
Aieules, is another work with some feeling 
for rhythm, some aspiration after purity 
of line; but too many of the personages 
of M. Ray’s panels might have been adopted 
from the pages of the English comic papers, 
being weak in draughtsmanship and feeling 
for character. 


At the Leicester Galleries Mrs. Knight is 
the most capable exhibitor. She had a 
feeling for colour, lively but not distinguished, 
and a fluency of draughtsmanship which is 
in itself disastrous, resulting in the facile 
mastery of the illustrator of popular maga- 
zines. The small drawing of a child Clean- 
ing her Teeth (36) is the best of the designs, 
but Nos. 15, 19, and 21 show considerable 
ability. 


Ar the Baillie Gallery the only works of 
aay quality are certain small water- 
colours by Mr. William Wildman, such as 
Albert Bridge (18) and London Bridge (16). 
Portland Road (14), if less massive, is neat 
and compact, but these very slight impres- 
sions are acceptable only when they remain 
crisp and frankly summary. The perfect 
fusion of water-colour blended while it is 
‘wet usually results, in Mr. Wildman’s hands, 
in a false finish which cheapens his real 
talent for seeing the simple design under- 
lying a natural effect. 


Wirn Mr. Martin Hardie as_ editor, 
Messrs. A. & C. Black are beginning the 
publication of a new, inexpensive art 
series called “ Artists’ Sketch-Books.” Each 
volume will contain twenty-four reproduc- 
tions of pencil drawings of well-known 
places. Tue first four Sketch-Books will be 
‘London’ and ‘ Edinburgh,’ by Lester G. 
Hornby ; ‘ Paris,’ by Eugéne Béjot; and 
* Rochester,’ by K. Kimball. 


Tae Commitree of the forthcoming 
Exhibition of Designs for Mural Paintings 
and for the Decoration of Schools, &c., an- 
nounce a competition for the decoration of 
the vestibule of the Middlesex Hospital. Mr. 
Edmund Davis, a Governor of the hospital, 
has generously arranged for the rebuilding 
of the entrance with a view to mural decora- 
tion, The circular giving particulars may 
be ‘obtained from the Hon. Secretaries, 
~ Decoration Committee, Crosby Hall, 





Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy is lecturing 
next Wednesday evening to the India 
Society, at 21, Cromwell Road, S8.W., on 
* Rajput Painting.’ 

Tue date of Sargon of Accad, which was 
formerly accepted as about 3800 B.c., but 
which scholars have of late been inclined to 
reduce by 1,000 years, is the basis on 
which most of our systems of chronology 
are founded. The problem has been much 
complicated by the fact that the name of 
Sargon occurs more than once in early 
Babylonian records ; but the learned Domi- 
nican Father Scheil, in a communication 
to the Académie des Inscriptions, has now 
done something to simplify it. He has found 
on a tablet lately brought to light that the 
fifth king of Agade bore the name of Sargani- 
sarri, and was therefore much later than 
Naram-Sin, who may easily have been the 
son of Sargon or Sarrukin, the founder of 
the dynasty. This has been Father Scheil’s 
contention since 1908, and agrees with the 
conclusions reached, on slightly different 
grounds, by Mr. L. W. King. The rival 
theory, which would make Naram-Sin later 
than Sargani-sarri, has therefore received @ 
set-back. 


M. JosEPH D&CHELETTE, in a communica- 
tion to the same Académie, studies the 
famous ‘“‘reaper’’ vase of Hagia Triada, 
which is one of the most interesting monu- 
ments of Minoan art. The figures carved 
upon it in low relief show a procession of 
men bearing sheaves and agricultural imple- 
ments, in the midst of whom is a shaven- 
headed personage; and M. Déchelette has 
no difficulty in showing that they represent 
a ritual procession to the altar of a body or 
company of sacrificers, headed by a priest. 
He considers it the record of the religious 
ceremonies which immediately preceded, 
according to him, the hecatombs of Homer’s 
time. 








MUSIC 


— &-—— 


Organ Music. By Sigfrid Karg-Elert. 
(Novello.)—— ‘The composer in his music 
makes use of old forms, yet at the same 
time there is overwhelming evidence that 
in spirit he is a modern. His Op. 73 is 
entitled ‘Chaconne (35 Variations on a 
Basso Ostinato) and Fugue Trilogy with 
Choral.’ Neither a Chaconne nor an ela- 
borate Fugue such as — one before us 
ives @ composer any real opportunity of 
Taping individuality, but Karg-Elert, 
by great variety of rhythmic figures and 
by harmonic progressions, also by a recitative 
passage, cadenza, and a dramatic coda, 
tries to make us forget the ostinato which 
confines his imagination. There are, how- 
ever, some powerful moments, and no lack 
of skill—the com r is, indeed, master of 
the technique of his art. The Fugue which 
follows gives still stronger proof of this. It 
abounds in clever devices. A first and second 
subject are developed separately, and after- 
wards combined, and with them is associated 
a third subject, which seems evolved from 
the basso of the Chaconne, while in an 
imposing coda is heard the Choral. In this 
Fugue will be found triple and quadruple 
double counterpoints, stretti, inversions, 
&c. No composer would venture on such 
a@ work unless well acquainted with Bach, 
so that it is not surprising to find solid 
traces of that influence. Karg-Elert is not 
slavishly imitative, but frankly acknow- 
ledges the source of his strength; the new 
elements, however, in his music give to it 
life and interest. 





In his First Sonatina in A minor, a 
later work—at any rate it is marked 
Op. 74—the second of its two movements 
is also in Chaconne form, but, though 
the writing is full of clever points, it is 
of lighter character: there is more nature, 
if less art, in the music. It is mueh 
easier to play than the above-mentioned 
Chaconne, both in the manual and pedal 
parts. 

Op. 72 is entitled ‘Trois Impressions,’ 
and they are named ‘Harmonies du 
Soir,’ ‘Clair de Lune,’ and ‘ La Nuit’ re- 
spectively. Here the composer is entering 
the domain of programme music; he is 
trying to translate into tones the impres- 
sions which he has received from nature 
under different aspects. The three pieces are 
short, simple, and interesting. 








Musical Gossip. 


THE programme of the Endowment Fund 
Concert of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra 
at Queen’s Hall last Saturday afternoon 
included Wagner's ‘ Meistersinger’ and 
‘ Tannhauser ’ Overtures, also the ‘ Lohen- 
grin’ and ‘Tristan’ Preludes, the last- 
named with the ending which the composer 
wrote for one of his Paris concerts in 1860. 
In addition to these, there was the Beet- 
hoven Violin Concerto, of which Mischa 
Elman gave an admirable rendering. A 
substantial increase must have been made 
to the fund, for so popular a programme 
would alone have drawn a large audience. 

. In addition there was a novelty, a work 
for violin and orchestra entitled “ Memento 
Mori,’ by the Hungarian composer Max 
Vogrich, who has written several operas, 
none of which, however, has been heard in 
England. The work in question has a 
programme: it depicts the last moments of 
a Trappist monk. The violin solo is sup- 
posed to tell of his anguish and despair, 
while in the orchestra are heard the Memento 
Mori cloister bell, the dirge of the monks, &c. 
This programme offers striking contrasts, 
and the music is appropriately dramatic 
in character: it expresses emotions and 
thoughts, while clever realistic effects are 
not wanting. Judged, however, as absolute 
music—and that is the true test—it has no 
deep interest, no compelling power. 

Miss WINIFRED PURNELL, a Hungarian 
pianist aged sixteen, made her first appear- 
ance in London on Tuesday evening at 
Bechstein Hall. She lacks restraint both 
as regards tone and tempi, and in the highly 
impassioned opening Allegro of Chopin's 
B minor Sonata some passages were blurred. 
Although in every piece she played one 
could find cause to take exception, she 
nevertheless revealed exceptional gifts. 
The young lady has temperament, fine 
technique, a most sympathetic touch, and 
strong feeling. The last quality was speci- 
ally manifest in the Chopin Sonata, in which 
she brought out all the poetry. It was the 
reading of a great artist. Criticism for the 
time being was silenced: she got at the 
very heart of the music. Her playing of 
Schubert’s ‘Moment Musical’ in A flat, 
Op. 94, No. 2, was remarkable for beauty 
and warmth of tone. Temperament and @ 
highly strung nature easily account for any 
poe come oh they were the outcome of 
qualities which few pianists possess in so large 
@ measure as Miss Purnell. 

THE programme of the third Balfour- 
Gardiner Concert at Queen’s Hall on 


Wednesday included some interesting novel- 
ties. Mr. Perey Grainger’s ‘Moek Morris,’ 
for seven-part string orchestra, is bright, 
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cleverly scored, and characteristic, and it was 
rendered with point and life under his 
direction. Of the composer’s skill in works 
of short compass there is no question. We 
shall hope one day to hear a work from 
his pen which will show how he can 
create and develop important themes. 
As yet he has only given proof of 
t skill and tact, and a thoroughly 
Fealthy feeling. The piece was followed 
by Mr. Balfour - Gardiner’s delightful 
‘Shepherd Fennel’ Dance, which was 
heard more than once during the Prome- 
nade Concert season last year. Later in the 
evening his part-song ‘The Stage Coach,’ 
novelty, proved attractive. Two Psalms 
for chorus and baritone solo (Mr. Ernest 
Groom) by Grieg, from Op. 74, were not well 
placed, coming after the two works just 
mentioned. The first, ‘My Jesus sets me 
free,’ is interesting ; the second is of simple 
hymn-tune pattern. Some old English 
madrigals were admirably rendered by the 
Oriana Madrigal Society, under the able 
direction of Mr. Charles Kennedy Scott. 


A letter of Mendelssohn’s, recently adver- 
tised for sale by J. A. Stargardt of Berlin, 
recalls an early attempt to get him to 
write an opera. ‘The Chappell firm com- 
missioned J. R. Planché, who wrote the 
‘Oberon’ book for Weber, to prepare one 
for Mendelssohn. The composer was informed 
of this, and in replying from Leipsic on Feb- 
ruary 12th, 1838, stated that a“ good, truly 
onan libretto ’’ had long been his desire. 

his is the very letter (written in English) 
which has been advertised for sale. After 
a@ long correspondence between Planché 
and the composer, Planché agreed to adopt 
all Mendelssohn’s suggestions, and the manu- 
script was sent in 1839 a second time to 
Leipsic. No letter or message respecting it 
was ever received from Mendelssohn, and 
the manuscript was not returned. 


In the long notice of Mendelssohn in 
Grove’s ‘ Dictionary ’ there is no mention of 
this, not even in the new edition, revised 
by F. G. Edwards, an authority on Men- 
delssohn. Another proof of its being little 
known is afforded by a notice of some 
Mendelssohn Concerts in The Atheneum of 
December 9th, 1871. Speaking of the fasti- 
diousness which prevented Mendelssohn 
from writing an opera, the writer remarks that 
he could have had the assistance of Scribe 
or Planché—the very men who had been in 
negotiation with Mendelssohn. In last 
Saturday’s Notes and Queries, in the article 
“Charles Dickens,’ Mr. John Collins Francis 
refers to Chorley, who, after his retirement 
from the staff of The Atheneum in 1868, still 
wrote for it occasionally. Chorley was an 
intimate friend of Mendelssohn’s, and must, 
one would think, have heard of one or both 
series of correspondence. The notice was by 

eisen, but no reply came from Chorley. 
The latter died soon afterwards, February 
16th, 1872, but was apparently in good 
health until the day before his death. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Scx, Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 
— Sunday League Concert, 7, Queen's Hall. 
Mox.Sar. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
om.-Sat. London Opera-House, Ki 
Mow. Doris W ’s Lieder Recital, 8 Bechstein Hall. 
Tves, Kathro Bentincke's Vocal Recital, 3.30, Bechstein Hall. 
Thomas's Vocal Recital, 8, Holian Hall. 
— Strolling Players’ (Orchestral Society, 8.30, Queen's Hall. 
Wren. Madame Leschetiahy’s Pianoforte Recital. 3, Bechstein Hall. 
Amy Francis and Nancy Hancock's Matinée, 3, Stein 


Hall. 
Frederick 's Beethoven Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
Madame za, Calo’s Vocal Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
"a (amber 8.30, Molian Hall. 
Concert, Zolian Hall 


— Donald F. 'e (Dam) 
TL™* Toney Kies Vials Rectear 3 Bechetete: Fail 

- "s Violin 3, n > 

— Thomas Perceval Fielden’s Pianoforte Recital, 3.15, Zolian 


Hall. 
— Leon Rain's Vocal Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
— Royal Amateur Orchestral Society, 8.30, Queen's Hall. 
Rt, Joan Manén and Frederick Lamond’s xecital, 3, Bechstein 


— Germaine Schnitzer’s Pianoforte Recital, 3.15, Steinway Hall. 
Sar. Queen's Hall Orchestra, 3. Queen’s Hall. 

— Alexander Kaab's Pianoforte Kecital, 3, Eolian Hall. 

—  Dettmar Dressel’s Violin Kecital, 3.90, Bechstein Hall. 





DRAMA 


—p~— 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


{Notice in these columns does not preclude longer 
review.] 


Alice Bland and the Golden Ball, Phoca and 
History Repeats Itself, Tom, Cousin 
Mary, and Red Riding Hood, by C. A. 
Dawson-Scott ; Mr. Sampson, by Charles 
Lee, 6d. net each. Dent 

We should like to direct a large circle of 
harassed entertainment-mongers to these 
carpet plays. ‘Mr. Sampson’ is a little 
gem, treating the relationship of two middle- 
aged women and their next-door neighbour 
with that humour which is akin to pathos. 

‘Phoca,* with its echo of the Forsaken 

Merman, is a crystallized idyll, but the 

author’s touch is a trifle heavy for the gos- 

samer opportunities of the playlet. 


Creighton (Charles), M.D., AN ALLEGORY OF 
OTHELLO, 3/6 A. L. Humphreys 
The author in his Introduction suggests 
ample reasons for not suspecting allegory in 
** a great design firmly grasped and naturally 
unfolded ” like ‘ Othello.’ He then suggests 
pay of objections to the parallel he puts 
orward between Bunyan and Shakespeare : 
“* In respect of moral purpose, of course, the 
— fails ; for the dramatist could hardly 
said to inculcate a moral if he declined to 
tell what the moral was.” It is an odd and 
infructuous sort of allegory, the full expla- 
nation of which has escaped the close scrutiny 
of the wits of three hundred years and more, 
and, when we discover the quality of Shake- 
speare’s hints, we can only conclude that it 
has been our good fortune to misunder- 
stand the weakest allegorist in print. 

Shakespeare was, indeed, an extraordinary 
man. It appears that he meant ‘King 
Lear’ to be a complete allegory of the 
Reformation in England. ‘Othello’ is a 
religious allegory, too. The Turks in the 
first act are the Nonconforming clergy 
in the reign of Elizabeth. Brabantio is 
Archbishop Whitgift. The feint on Rhodes 
is an abortive attack on doctrines (roads, or 
well-trodden highways of thought). Cyprus, 
a black crépe, symbolizes rites and cere- 
monies. Iago represents Bacon as_ the 
anonymous pamphleteer whose attack 
severely wounded Hooker in 1599. Hooker 
is Montano; and Othello’s story is that of 
the Lollards, his marriage to Desdemona 
meaning his acceptance of the traditional 
sacrament of the Altar in England. When 
Brabantio called his daughter a “ jewel ” 
(I. iii. 195), he was thinking of Bishop Jewel ; 
and the “clogs” her behaviour would have 
taught him to put on other children are the 
Anglican Articles of Religion. Doubtless, 
when Cordelia called her sisters ‘ jewels,” 
Shakespeare was thinking of two bishops, 
or the one was of sufficient importance to be 
duplicated. 

Those who like this sort of reasoning will 
find it carried out here in detail, with refer- 
ences to Warburton and other critics. We 
can only say that, if Shakespeare found 
the game a congenial pastime, we do not. 
We are content with ‘King Lear’ and 
‘Othello’ as they stand to the uninitiate 
eye, and we can offer Dr. Creighton no 
encouragement to publish the several dis- 
guises in five or six other plays. We do not 

ropose to alter our whole conception of 
echopese onsuchevidence. Itis evidence 
at best of no importance, for he who speaks 
of “the all-sufficing beauty of the poetry 
in its plain meaning ” appears to us to con- 
demn some of the poorest “likelihoods of 
modern seeming ” that have been added to 
Shakespeare. 


Curtis (Elizabeth Alden), THz Norseman, 
A Drama IN Four Acts. 
Portland (Maine), Mosher Press 
There is little that is distinctive in this 
poetic drama of the fates of Frithiof and 
Ingeborg. The characters are well defined, 
and the blank verse is correct, but it lacks 
inspiration or power of phrase to prevent 
its growing wearisome. It is at best a 
dignified performance, not rising above the 
mediocre, and seldom sinking below it. 


Ellis (Dorothy May Brodrick), THe Lieur- 
BEARERS: A MISSIONARY PAGEANT, 6d. 
net. Ely, Tyndall 

A dull and apostrophic masque, composed 
of allegorical and historical figures, and not 
containing even the semblance of poetic 
merit. 


Vintras (Louis), L’Or et tes Roses, tragédie. 
Paris, Publications Encyclopédiques 
This tragedy, dealing with medizeval 
Naples, is in the true Romantic manner. We 
had imagined that the age which greeted 
such productions was long past. Mar- 
shalled in aid are all the traditional acces- 
sories—gloomy, vaulted apartments, secret 
stairs, rapiers in profusion, and grinding of 
bolts in iron doors. The author’s smooth 
verse runs through the whole gamut of 
emotion with alarming facility, but leaves 
us unconvinced and uninspired. 








Play-Making : a Manual of Craftsmanshép. 
By William Archer. (Chapman & Hall.)}— 
To the minds of some lovers of art there is 
@ curious fascination in the study of art’s 
processes. For them enjoyment, and even 
beauty, are enhanced by comprehension of 
the technical skill with which beauty has 
been presented, and into their recollected 
pleasure in a beautiful thing consideration 
of its how and why enters largely. Any 
reader of this pattern will find congenial 
pasturage in Mr. Archer’s book; and if 
theatregoers at large would but read and 
mark it, their critical perceptions would 
become so much sharpened as to render 
impossible the performance of some plays 
now pretty well received. Differing, 
happily, from the ordinary writer of hand- 
books, Mr. Archer does not frame a system 
of rules, but rather (if the medical term 
may be admitted) “dissects out” prin- 
ciples from actual plays, showing in how 
many ways these principles may be fulfilled, 
and, incidentally, what excellent reasons 
often underlie our unreasoned dissatisfaction 
with certain passages of various plays. 

The criticism of which, in the examination 
of specific cases, the book is full is sound and 
penetrating throughout, but it is, perhaps, 
when last acts come under consideration 
that its breadth of view is most marked. 
For example :-— 


“*T suggest, then, that the modern tendency to 
take lightly Aristotle’s demand that the drama 
should have ‘ a beginning, a middle, and an end’ 
arises from the nature of things, and implies, 
not necessarily, nor even probably, a decline in 
craftsmanship, but a new intimacy of relation to 
life, and a new sincerity of artistic conscience. 
I suggest that the ‘ weak last act,’ of which critics 
so often complain, is a natural development from 
which authors ought not on occasion to shrink, 
and of which critics ought on occasion to recognize 
the necessity. To elevate it into a system is 
absurd. There is certainly no more reason for 
deliberately avoiding an emphatic ending than 
for mechanically forcing one. But authors and 
critics alike should learn to distinguish the themes 
which do, from the themes which do not, call for 
a definite, trenchant solution, and should handle 
them, and judge them, in accordance with their 
inherent quality.” 

Mr. Archer's style of writing is weighty, 
but somewhat heavy. It does not suggest 
' natural fluency with the pen. 
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Bramatic Gossip. 


WE continue to follow the ramifications 
of the Censor’s ban with breathless interest. 
We observed his crusade against Puritan- 
ism ; we beheld his «gis uplifted to protect 
the display of irresponsible and inconse- 
quential immorality; and now we see him 
withholding from the public gaze a play 
which, if it carry a didactic motive with it 
is a vindication of the cardinal doctrines 
of Christianity. We think, indeed, that Mr. 
Zangwill does injustice to the ‘‘ Next 
Religion.”” As a constructive faith, it is 
given no substance, and its equipment in 
the shape of a —_— a ritual, an organ and 
choristers in the last act does not impress 
us with the originality of its pioneers. ‘The 
Next Religion’ is inferior in technique, 
grasp of reality, and massiveness of con- 
ception to ‘The War God,’ powerful as it is. 
It alternates between the subtle dialectics 
of destructive criticism and volcanic action 
in such a way as to obfuscate a central 
impression. It is too long, lingers where it 
should be quickened up, and is inclined to 
be unwieldy. Moreover, the credulity of 
the religion-maker in the third act, his 
surrender to the arts of commercial exploita- 
tion and garish publicity, leave us rudely 
disillusioned as to the strength of his per- 
sonality and the impenetrability of his 
o- He is vulgarized, and our respect 
or him wanes. The creation of the wife is 
more vital characterization. She is handled 
with poignancy, insight, and rare sympathy. 
The force of the play lies really in the dia- 
logue of the first two acts—always trenchant, 
ironic, masterful, and at times broadening 
into lofty and full-mouthed harmonies. 

Mr. Fisher White realized the founder of 
the new religion with unflinching _ per- 
Spicuity, conveying at the same time an 
undercurrent of delicate pathos with a blend 
of feeling and ingenuity. Miss Adeline 
Bourne as Mrs. Trame made the most 
courageous endeavours, but did not temper 
herself finely enough to the part. She was 
either too lachrymose or too cyclonic, and 
was prone to excessive gesticulation. Mr. 
Horace Hodges as the farmer who becomes 
the sacristan of the new religion, and Mrs. 
Theodore Wright as the wife of the mis- 
sionizing bishop and the mother of Mrs. 
Trame, gave the most delightful renderings 
of their parts. 


TxoveH in ‘The Odd Man Out,’ which 
is being given this month at Royalty 
matinées, Mr. Harold Brighouse has written 
a full-sized comedy, he must still be classed 
as an author of one-act plays. ‘The Price 
of Coal ’—that admirable sketch of mining 
life—was in one act-form; and there is only 
one act, the second, in his more ambitious 
effort, which shows him to advantage. 
If the rest of his new play had but reached 
its level, what an exhilarating and delightful 
entertainment we should have obtained ! 

Yot since the days of ‘ The Importance of 
Being Earnest ’ have we had a droller scene 
on the s than that in which the twice- 
married Enderby is confronted by 
the husband she has long thought dead, 
and hesitates between her duty to the 
sanctimonious humbug with whom she has 
found happiness and that to the returned 
prodigal, Daniel Weir, whose cynicism 
and roving habits made marriage with him 
a misery. Her choice, illogically, but natur- 
ally enough, falls on the man who does not 
want her and offends her every sense of 
propriety, and the spectacle of the reprobate 

iggling in the clutches of this flabby, but 
resolute matron is worth going far to see. 





In point of fact, as we learn later, Daniel, 
no less than his wife, has given himself 
another matrimonial partner, and has only 
come home to make the acquaintance of his 
daughter—a crushed little girl whom he 
saves from a marriage of convenience, and 
helps to the man of her heart. Barbara’s 
love-affairs can have but one ending when 
once her father appears, and it is the 
ludicrous predicament of the victims of 
bigamy which is the centre of interest. 
In his second act Mr. Brighouse concentrates 
on these with the happiest results, thanks to 
the clever acting of Mr. Dennis Eadie, Miss 
Helen Haye, and Mr. Hubert Harben. 
His first act, besides being tame and con- 
ventional, gives away his plot, while the 
third is mere uproarious farce, and really 
unnecessary. 

Messrs. W. Herren & Sons of Cam- 
bridge will shortly publish, an edition of 
Shakespeare’s ‘ Twelfth Night’ which has 
been specially arranged and adapted for 
performance at the Cambridge Theatre on 
April 30th and May Ist by the Cambridge 
Repertory Company. The edition has been 
prepared by Mr. Orlando Barnett and Mr. 
A. F. M. Greig. 


‘ DENYS OF AUXERRE ’ is the title of a new 
poetical drama in five acts by James Barton, 
which will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Christopher. Its theme is the story—traced 
by Pater from the stained glass of Auxerre 
Cathedral—of a pagan revival in the Middle 
Ages. 


PLayGoErs who go to the Globe Theatre 
to hear lilting music, and to see pretty 
dresses and scenery vivified by attractive 
principals and chorus, will probably come 
away well content with ‘The Pink Lady,’ 
which was produced on the 11th inst. It is 
a French farce, set to music, and played by 
an American company, all the members of 
which are possessed by one idea—that they 
must “ hustle.” 


Except for the speed with which it is 
acted, the accent of the performers, and the 
chorus—which is boisterous, and descends 
sometimes into merely making a noise—the 
play does not differ essentially from the 
English musical comedy. Miss Hazel Dawn 
looked very pretty in the name-part, but 
her singing would be improved by the intro- 
duction of a little more light and shade ; 
Miss Alice Dovey, the least tumultuous 
member of the company, sang well; while 
Mr. Frank Lalor was exceedingly funny as 
Dondidier, a dealer in antiques, forced against 
his will to as a satyr. ‘Donny did, 
Donny didn’t,’ and ‘ Beautiful Lady,’ the 
latter reminiscent of the ‘ Chocolate Soldier’ 
waltz, won instant approval from an enthu- 
siastic audience. 
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JAMES CLARKE & CO. 


A SELECTION OF NEW BOOKS. 


FIGHTERS AND MARTYRS FOR 
THE FREEDOM OF FAITH. 
By LUKE 8. WALMSLEY. 512 pp. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d, 
net. 

The book has a frontispiece in colours and 
16 illustrations on art paper of Wyclif, Savonarola, 
Luther, Tindale, Knox, Henry Barrowe, the 
Pilgrim Fathers, Cromwell, Milton, George Fox, 
Bunyan, Watts, Wesley, William Carey, John 
Williams, and Livingstone; each having a long 
chapter in the book. 

** The author has carried out his task with much 
success, and the book may be commended as in 
every way accurate and satisfying to the imagina- 
tion.”— Bookman. 


CHARLES DARWIN AND OTHER 

ENGLISH THINKERS: With Reference 
to their Religious and Ethical Value. 
By 8S. PARKES CADMAN, D.V. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 5S. net. 


EUCKEN AND BERGSON. Their 
Significance for Christian Thought. 
By E. HERMANN. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. net. 
** A study marked by ability.” — Times. 


THE IMPERISHABLE WORD. 
By W. CHARTER PIGGOTT. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Piggott writes on subjects of interest to 
thy average man, who will find in his clear and 
careful expositions much that will at once stimu- 
late and comfort.” — Dundee Advertiser. 


PROBLEMS AND PERPLEXITIES 

4 W. E. ORCHARD, D.D., Author of 

* Modern Theories of Sin,’ ‘ Evolution of Old 

Testament Religion,’ &c. 304 pages, printed 

on India Paper, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

*“*A most readable and acceptable book...... 

eee | profitable for the quiet hour. It may 

—— anywhere, and something worth while 

will be found ; and it can be laid down after a few 

moments, leaving suggestions to ferment in the 

reader’s mind. It can also be easily carried in the 
pocket, and a book of this sort ought to be.” 

Aberdeen Daily Journal. 


The MAIN POINTS in CHRISTIAN 
BELIEF. 
By CHARLES REYNOLDS BROWN. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

** Endeavours to restate for thoughtful laymen 
rather than technical students the staple articles 
of the orthodox faith, and it does this clearly, 
reasonably, and attractively.” — Scotsman. 


SHORT TALKS TO BOYS & GIRLS. 
By J. C. CARLILE, Author of ‘Talks to 
Little Folks.’ Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 18. 

‘¢ The ‘ talks’ are direct, homely, and pleasant. 

They will be found admirably adapted for young 

minds. The writer talks to his youthful listeners 

as a friend more than a preceptor, lightening his 
moral counsel with apt allusions from the world of 
experience and of books.” —Ox/ord Chronicle. 


READY SHORTLY. 


THE PERSON OF CHRIST IN 
MODERN THOUGHT. 
By E. DIGGES LA TOUCHE, M.A. Litt.D., 
Author of ‘Christian Certitude,’ &c. Demy 
8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. net. 

This is the first series of Donnellan Lectures 
for 1911-12. Mr. Digges La Touche has already 
made his name as a suggestive and inspiring 
writer on modern theology, a writer at once 
scholarly and popular. 








London : 
JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 and 14, Fleet Street. 
And of all Booksellers. 
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THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY.  kaited 


by Sir JAMES MURRAY. Imperial 4to. 
A Part: T—Thyzle, 15s. Double Section: Th—Thyzle, 5s. 
Seven Volumes have now been published, and the Dictionary is 


complete from A to Senatory. 
IN THE 


RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT 
DOMINIONS. by A.B. KEITH. In3vols. 8vo, 2/. 2s. net. 


Times.—‘‘ It is well known that Mr. Keith is the author of memoranda 
and reports which have had great influence upon legislative and administra- 
tive action. His industry in collecting facts is equalled by his lucidity in 
expounding them ; and in these three volumes he has embodied the results 
of years of research and official experience.” 


THE WORKS OF THOMAS DELONEY. Edited 
by F. 0. MANN. 8vo, 18s. net. 


Westminster Gazette. —‘ This edition of Deloney will appeal to students 
as one of the most interesting of the ‘ Oxford-English Texts.’ ” 


CATALOGUE OF PORTRAITS IN THE POS- 
SESSION OF THE UNIVERSITY, COLLEGES, 
CITY, AND COUNTY OF OXFORD. Compiled by 


Mrs. R. L. POOLE. (Immediately. 


THE MAKING OF LONDON. 
GOMME. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 


Observer.—‘* No extract can do justice to a chronicle of so much range as 
the author has here compressed into the dimensions of a modest and shapely 
octavo ; but at least we have done our best to indicate its ease and power of 
narrative. It remains to add that Sir Laurence has fallen back upon that 
high artistic power he revealed in planning the Pageant of London, and he 
has enriched his book with a splendid selection of many photographs. The 
book, as a result, is rich in every virtue as a piece of living and faithful 
history—loyal to fatherland and no less loyal to fact.” 


WAR PICTURES FROM CLARENDON. | being 


Selections from the History of the Great Rebellion and Civil Wars in 
England. By EDWARD, EARL OF CLARENDON. Edited and 
Arranged by R. J. MACKENZIE. Crown 8vo, with 12 Portraits, 
2s. 6d. net, 


A CALENDAR OF THE COURT MINUTES, 
&., OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY, 1644- 


1649. By E. B. SAINSBURY. With an Introduction and Notes by 
W. FOSTER. Medium 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
Previously published. —1635-1639, 1640-1643. 


A HISTORY OF SHROPSHIRE.  3y ©. avpen. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. (Oxford County Histories.) 


BUCKS BIOGRAPHIES. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


CHRISTIANITY IN EARLY BRITAIN. 


late HUGH WILLIAMS. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. a Commentary for 


English Readers. By W. M. FORNEAUX. 8vo, 83s. 6d. net. 


NOUUM TESTAMENTUM LATINE. secundum 


Editionem Sancti Hieronymi Recensuerunt. IOHANNES WORDS- 
WORTH et HENRICUS IULIANUS WHITE. Editio Minor, 
Curante HENRICO I. WHITH. Feap. 8vo, 2s. net; on Oxford 
India Paper, 3s. net ; in leather from 3s. 6d. 


NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRAECE.  textvia 
Retractatoribvs Anglis adhibito brevem adnotationem criticam svbiecit 
A. SOUTER. Crown 8vo, 3s. net ; on Oxford India Paper, 4s. net; 
4to, on writing paper, with large margins, 8s. 6d. net. 


By Sir LAURENCE 


12s. 6d. net each. 


By MARGARET. M. VERNEY. 


By the 





LOGIC: OR THE MORPHOLOGY OF KNOW- 
LEDGE. By B. BOSANQUET. Second Edition, Revised and En- 
larged. In 2 vols. 8vo, 2ls. net. 


THE LAW OF COPYRIGHT. 


8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


ARISTOTELIAN STUDIES. I. 0 the Structure of 


the Seventh Book of the Nicomachean Ethics, Chapters 1-X. By 
J. COOK WILSON. Reissue, with a Postscript, on the Authorship 
of the Parallel Versions. 8vo, 5s.; Postscript separately, 1s. 


SILVULAE ACADEMICAE. 


lations by W. R. HARDIE. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


A MANUAL OF THE KASHMIRI LANGUAGE. 


Comprising Grammar, Phrase-Book, and Vocabularies. By GEORGE A. 
GRIERSON. In 2 vols. feap. 8vo, 12s. net. 
BIOLOGICAL FACT AND THE STRUCTURE 


OF SOCIETY. The Herbert Spencer Lecture for 1912. By W. 
BATESON. §8vo, ls. net. 


NATURAL AND COMPARATIVE RELIGION. 


An Inaugural Lecture by C. C. J. WEBB. §8vo, 1s. net. 


RULES FOR COMPOSITORS AND READERS 
AT THE UNIVERSITY PRESS, OXFORD. 


By H. HART. The English Spellings revised by Sir JAMES 
MURRAY and HENRY BRADLEY. Twenty-Second Edition 
6d. net. 


THE DIVINA COMMEDIA OF DANTE 


ALIGHIERI. Literally Translated into English Verse in the Hendeca- 


syllabic Measure of the Original Italian. By the Right Hon. Sir 
SAMUEL WALKER GRIFFITH. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


By G. 8. ROBERTSON. 


Verses and Verse Trans- 


THE WORLD’S CLASSICS. 


Cloth boards, extra gilt back, ls. net ; Sultan-red leather, limp, gilt 
top, ls. 6d. net ; and in other bindings. 


A Pocket Edition on thin paper ; prices same as above. 
NEW VOLUMES: 
MILL’S LIBERTY, REPRESENTATIVE 
GOVERNMENT, AND THE SUBJECTION OF 


WOMEN, Introduction by Mrs. HENRY FAWCETT. 


A BOOK OF ENGLISH ESSAYS, 1600-1900. 


Chosen by 8. V. MAKOWER and B. H. BLACKWELL. 


A REGISTER OF ST. MARY MAGDALEN 
COLLEGE, OXFORD. New Series. Vol. I. to 1520; 


II. 1522-75; III. 1576-1648 ; IV. to 1712; V. 1713-1820; VI. 1821- 
1880; VII. 1882-1910. By W. D. MACRAY. $8vo. Vols. I.-VI. 
7s. 6d. net each. Vol. VII. 6s. net. Set of 7 vols. 2U. 2s. net. 


THE DESIRE FOR QUALITIES. .y s. m. Buicu, 


Author of ‘The Direction of Desire.’ Pott 8vo, 2s. net; leather, 
38. net. 





COMPLETE CATALOGUE (160 pages) POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 





London: HENRY FROWDE, OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 
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Situations Pacant—continued. 
A DPMINISTRATIVE COt COUNTY OF LONDON. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL fartten on applications for the 


tioned positions in Secon: 
HACKNEY bg SCHOUL.— ei MASTER, salary 
ual increments of 10i. ap ae must 
w Final Examination Sof, £4,- jd by a recogn 

appointed will be oe to take charge of 

the Department of the School, and os jed to 
take the geboste necessary for the Intermediate Se. (Moonoenice) 
of London University, and Mntbematics up to Matricu- 
lation Standard. He need not bea or know 


Beckhouire id. 
THe ST. MARYLEBUNE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. — ASSISTANT 
'ER to teach ified in German. 








MAST Form Subjects, but specially qua: 
salary ee rising by annual increments of 10/. to ee Candidates 
must have passed a #xamination = ‘a Degree held by a 


Uni 
The successful date in each i 
eke Serrauben, iia case will be required to commence 
A or | Soom, to be obtained, with 
addressed 


pligations = 
stamped 
cap envelope eres Wie epucaitON  ORPIOE London County 
rey FRIDAY. Ma} ie Soe | 
communication must be marked ‘* H.4” on a ‘envelope — 
will be held to be a dis- 


cation for 
LAURENCE ( GOMME. Clerk of the iin County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W. 
April 18, 1912, 





ae es COUNTY OF LONDON. 


¢ LONDON COUNTY Counc, invites applications for the 
postion of Femoral anes RUCTOR IN ART at the! HAVER- 
‘K HILL EVE Sem none AND ART CENTKE, 

HAY. ERSTOCK HI m MONDAY, TOESDAY. WEDNEs.- 
DAY, and THURSDAY EVENINGS, ay 7.40 to 10 o'clock, me, 
on SEPTEMBER 23, 1912. The salary will be 10s. 6d ~ sas e 

ications m on the official forms, to be obtai. aha ing 
a ped ressed foolscap envel . hey "ED uation 
OFFICER, oeeen County Council, cation 
Eaienbment, W, .. to whom they must be returned b> PHIL oS 


Every communication must be marked “ T.7” on the envelope. 
Saveeine,. — eaatly ot indirectly, will be held to be a dis- 


«qualificat: oyury 
STAURENG GOM ME, Clerk of = lignan County Council. 
Offices, Victoria Embankme: 
April 16, 1912. 








Magazines, Kr. 


[HE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street London, W.C., APRIL 19, contains :— 
ie ey MEANING, FOR REGENT’S QUADRANT. 
REGE 8 QUADRANT. 
THE, Newbie RESPONSIBILITIES OF ARCHITECTS 


SCOTTISH Houses OF THE RENAISSANCE (Architec- 
tural Aggeciatien). 
Fide Le OMPETITION, BOLTON (with Plans). 


ABOUR N BUILDING (Surveyors’ Institution). 
MONTHLY | HISTORICAL REVIEW :— 
AR ECTURE 0 FPoRTUGAL. —II. (with Illustrations). 


Tilustrat 
ANCIENT MONUMENTS IN ‘REL 
HN ©. CASSY (with Y Iilvatratiol). 


EC WORKMEN’ om al orryiy ted CASES. 
BUILDING NOTES FROM AUSTRALIA. 
LABOUR IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 

Tay ONS :— 
LINDSEY HALL KENS eperton. 
HOUSE AT Sa AMSION EF 
ut! PREMIS Kite STREET. 
THE CRAWFORD TECHNICAL it INSTITUTE, CORK. 
THE PALACE OF MAN SINGH, GWALIOR. 


At Office as above (4d., by post 44d.), and of all 
Newsagents. 


ce 











WHERE SHALL I SEND MY BOY? 


Bee 
‘PUBLIC SCHOOLS AT A GLANCE,’ 
28. 6d. post free. 
Published by AgSUCEATION OF praneapeesep KNOW- 
LEDGE, Ltd., 15, Buckingham Street, London, 





AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 
NOW READY. 


NATIONAL 
BEING 
THE UNION JACK. 
SUPPLEMENT TO 
NOTES AND QUERIES 
FOR JUNE 380, 1900, 
Price 4d. ; by post 44d. 
Containing an Account of the Flag, Reprinted June, 1908. 
WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATION according to scale. 


FLAG, 


THE 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Netes and Queries Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


————— = —, 





STANLEY PAUL’S LATEST 
6/- NOVELS ~ 


BETWEEN Two STOOLS 
Rhoda Broughton 


THE WOMAN-HUNTER Arabella Kenealy 


THE UNHOLY ESTATE Douglas Sladen 
Author of ‘The Tragedy of the Pyramids.’ (8th Ed.) 
THE WATCH NIGHT Henry Bett 
THE BRIDE OF LOVE Kate Horn 


MAIDS IN MANY MOODS 
H. Louisa Bedford 


DUCKWORTH’S DIAMONDS 


E. Everett-Green 
VEENI THE MASTER R. F. Lamport 
THE SECOND WOMAN Norma Lorimer 


THE THREE ENVELOPES 


Hamilton Drummond 


MYSTERY OF REDMARSH FARM _ 
Archibald Marshall (3rd Edition) 


THEIR WEDDED WIFE Alice M. Diehl 
THE CHILDREN OF ALSACE 
ne Bazin 


THE ACTIVITIES OF LAVIE JUTT 
Marguerite and Armiger Barclay 


A GREAT RUSSIAN REALIST: The 
Romance and 5 4 of DOSTOIEFFSKY 
By J. A. T. LLOYD. With Illustrations 





10s, 6d. net. 
A WINTER HOLIDAY WN PORTU- 
By Capt. LLE BAKER. 
Sa ed Frontispiece oy 20 0 riginal Draw- 
ings. 12s, 6d. n 


DAVID | GARRICK AND HIS FRENCH 
F. A. HEDGCOCK. 
los, a 7 


AN ACTOR'S NOTE BOOKS. A Record 


Some Memories, Friendships, Criticisms, 
J Experiences of FRANK ARCHER. 
7s. 6d. net. 


WOMAN ADRIFT : The Menace of 
Suffragism. By HAROLD OWEN. 6s. 











STANLEY PAUL & CO., 31, Essex Street, London. 





Shipping. 
PLEASURE 


P«O cruises, 1912 
by Special Cruising Steamers “MANTUA' (11,500 tons), 
8. Y. ‘VECTIS,’ 6,000 tons, 6,000 h. p., &c. 








Dalmatia, Venice, &.......... [> 3—Apr. 27 to Ma 
Made The Azores .........;Cr. A—May 24 to im n 
Palma, Gibr., Lisbon, «| Cr.X3—May 25 to Jun 
eg Fjords ceneucennees Cc 


Norway, 
Norwegian See 
Norway, — 
Spitzbergen, Norway 
Russia, Sweden, &c, sad 
Norwegian Fjords............... 
Norway, Copenhagen 
Dalmai enice, &o. 





wr oS BEES eRats 





Fares from about £1 a day, 





For illustrated qugpem,. cabin plans and all information 
pply 


P & 0 Co. Northanberitd u's ic, | London, 


P & 0 Programme Post-free. 











T H E ATtaEs 
PRICE THREEPENCE, 

Is published every FRIDAY in time forthe Afternoon Mails. Terms 

of Subscription, free by post to all parts of the United Kingdom: For 

Three Months, 3s. 10d.; for Six Months, 7s. 8d ; for Twelve Months, 
158. 3d. For the Continent and all places within the Postal Union. 


For Six Months, 9s. ; for Twelve Months, 18s., commencing from any 
date, payable in advance to 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
The Athenzum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C, 


THE 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
& 8. d, 


& U 4M, 








ATH RHR AU EE 


5 Lines of Pearl.. ee 036 
‘ (Balt: Column) ee - 116 0 
A Column .. ae - 330 
APage.. as a oe oe ots 
Auctions and Public Institutions, Five Lines 4s. and 8d. per line 
Pearl Type beyond 


IN THE ae pe OF ADV Ltt gp oh CARE 
SHOULD B. Sitiete ae FR 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 


The Ath Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.G. 




















NOTES 


AND QUERIES. 





THIS WEEK’S NUMBER (April 20) CONTAINS— 
NOTES :—Charles Dickens—British Memorials of the Peninsular Campaign—Boswell at Utrecht— 


Waller : 
Bedford—Carlyle’s ‘French Revolution’ 
funeral bak’d meats ”—Manx Hut Villages. 


Uncollected Verses—Inscriptions at St. John’s, Westmiaster—Georgiana, Duchess of 
in French—*The Commonwealth Mercury ’—‘‘ The 


QUERIES :—Kant’s Quotations from English Authors—‘‘ In pomario quiddam’ ’—Children burnt at 


a Passion Play—Alexander Family—“ Jimmy ” Gordon : 


** Hemsman ”—Jonathan Rogers, M.D. 


—Vicars of Buckfastleigh—Translations from Polish Poets—‘t Died Unmarried ”—Blakeeley : 
Buchanan: Walter—Latin Guide to Westminster Abbey—Coats of Arms granted after Ivry— 
St. Sepulchre’s Registers—‘ Rule, Britannia’ —Lieut.-General Charles Churchill—Whorlow— 
Rothschild and Buxton—Shepherds’ Rings—‘‘ Comte de Babktin”—Mrs. Henry Wood’s Novels 
—Biographical Information Wanted—‘ Burial Porch”—Spenser—White Planché—Nicholas 


Wright—John Mann. 


REPLIES :—The Jennings Case—Colkitto and Galas 
Wanted—French Grammars before 1750— 


The Fitzwilliam Family—Author of Quotation 
hittington and his Cat - Londres: Londinium— 


Duration of Families—Pitt’s ‘ Letter on Superstition ’"—Coleridge and Anna Barbauld—Casanova 
and the English Resident at Venice—‘ Sartor Resartus’—Sir Philip Fraucis’s Descendants— 
Organists and Longevity—Thomas Cromwell—Fulsby, Lincolnshire—‘ Pays bleu ”— William 


Burke, M. P.—Frith’s 


‘Road to Ruin’—Sir C. Asgill—‘* Quid est fides ?””—Losses by Fire—St. 


Laluwy—Henry Mayhew—Shepherd’s Market—Chevét’s Popularization of Music—Women 
Doctors— Owen Salusbury-Brereton—Phases of Culture—Military Executions. 


— ON BOOKS : :—'The Story of a Printing House’—‘The Romance of Words’— 


iaire.’ 
Booksellers Catalogues. 
The Revision of the Vulgate. 


‘ L’Inter- 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J.. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 
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Mi AUN SFL X C0 LTD be obtained from our onDON | MER. MURRAY’S 
OFFICE, Oakley House, Blooms- 
| 3 bury Street, W.C. NEW BOOKS. 


J. M. SYNGE’S BOOKS 


LIBRARY EDITION in Five Volumes, now 
ready. Large crown 8vo, sold separately in 
cloth gilt. Complete Sets in buckram binding. 


TWO PLAYS: The Playboy of the 


Western World and Deirdre of the Sor- 
rows. 5s. net. 


FOUR PLAYS: The Shadow of the 
Glen, Riders to the Sea, The Well of the 
Saints, and The Tinker’s Wedding. 5s. 
net. 


IN WICKLOW, WEST KERRY, 


AND CONNEMARA. With Drawings by 
JACK B. YEATS. 6s. net. 


THE ARAN ISLANDS. With Draw- 
ings by JACK B. YEATS. 6s. net. 


POEMS AND TRANSLATIONS. 
3s. 6d. net. 


For further Particulars see Separate Booklet. 


POCKET EDITION OF THE PLAYS. 


Feap. 8vo, quarter parchment, gilt top. 4 vols. 
(sold separately), 2s. 6d. net each. 


I. THE PLAYBOY. II. DEIRDRE. III. THE 
WELL OF THE SAINTS. IV. THE TINKER’S 
WEDDING, RIDERS TO THE SEA, and IN 
THE SHADOW OF THE GLEN. 


THREE IRISH POETS 


*‘ Here are three books of Irish verse, all ‘pub- 
lished by an Irish publisher, and all throbbing 
with the new light that is making Ireland tingle 
in every limb. 

‘Messrs. Maunsel & Co. deserve to be congratu- 
lated on their patriotic pluck in reviving the glory 
of Dublin as a literary capital. The three volumes 
are ‘The Hill of Vision,’ by James Stephens ; 
‘Etain the Beloved,’ by James H. Cousins; and 
‘Poems,’ by Seumas O’Sullivan. No lover of 
poetry can afford to ignore these three Irish 
poets.”—James Dove.as in The Star. 


THE HILL OF VISION. Poems. 
By JAMES STEPHENS, Author of ‘ Insur- 


rections’ and ‘The Charwoman’s Daughter.’ 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


POEMS. By Sevmas O’Sutuvan. 
Portrait. 3s. 6d. net. 


ETAIN THE BELOVED. By James 


H. COUSINS. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 





With 





BOOKS ABOUT IRELAND 


“A poet on the making of nations.”—Timnes Lit. Sup. 


CO-OPERATION AND NATION- 


ALITY. A Guide to Rural Reformers from this 
Generation to the Next. By GEORGE W. RUS. 
SELL (4). Paper, 1s. net ; boards, 1s. 6d. net. 


CONTEMPORARY IRELAND. By 


L. PAUL DUBOIS. An English Translation. Edited 
4 a > M.P. In1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, 
. 6d. net. 


“The most elaborate work yet produced dealing with the 
past, present, and future of Ireland.” —Daily Telegraph. 


THE CASE FOR HOME RULE. 


Stated by STEPHEN GWYNN. With an Introduc- 
tion by JOHN E. REDMOND. Demy 8vo, paper, 1s. 
net; cloth, 2s. net. 


HOME RULE FINANCE. An Ex- 


aa in Justice. By T. M. KETTLE. Price 1s. 
ne 


HOME RULE: a Critical Considera- 


tion. By JOHN J. HORGAN. Paper cover, 1s. net. 


LABOUR IN IRISH HISTORY. 


By JAMES CONNOLLY. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


WOLFE TONE. Edited by BARRY O'BRIEN. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net, the Set. 





RECENT IRISH PLAYS 
SEVEN SHORT PLAYS. By Lavy 


GREGORY. With Portrait by MANCINI. Linen 
back, 3s. 6d. net; quarter vellum, 6s, net. Separate 
Plays, 6d. net. 


TWO PLAYS. HARVEST: THE 


CLANCY NAME. By LENNOX ROBINSON. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, linen back, 2s. 6d. net. 


PATRIOTS. By Lennox Rostnson. 
Boards, 1s. 6d. net; paper, 1s. net. 
JUDGMENT. By Josep Campset. 


Boards, 1s. 6d. net; paper cover, 1s. net. 


MIXED MARRIAGE. A Play in 


Four Acts. By ST. JOHN G. ERVINE. 1s. net; 
boards, 1s. 6d. net. 


THE DRONE, and Other Plays. By 


RUTHERFORD MAYNE. With Portrait by JOHN 
P. CAMPBELL. Boards, linen back, 3s. 6d. net. 


MAUNSEL’S CATALOGUES. 
The following Lists will be sent post free on application :— 
COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 
BOOKLET ON J. M. SYNGE. 
MAUNSEL’S IRISH PLAYS (folder). 


BOOKS ABOUT IRELAND, AND HOME 
RULE (folder). 











MAUNSEL & CO., Lrpv., Dublin and London. 





NEXT WEEK’S ATHENAUM will contain 


Reviews of BOOKS on A HISTORY OF 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE FROM 802 TO 


867, by J. B. BURY; and FORMAL LOGIC: 


A SCIENTIFIC AND SOCIAL PROBLEM, 
by Dr. F. C. S. SCHILLER. 





THE MILITARY DANGER OF 
HOME RULE IN IRELAND. 


By Major-General Sir THOMAS FRASER, K.C.B. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE FALL OF THE MOGUL 
EMPIRE. 


By SIDNEY J. OWEN. With a Map. Demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

These Lectures are intended to stimulate an 
intelligent interest in one of the most remarkable 
vicissitudes of Oriental history by tracing the 
operation of the various agencies which wrought 
the ruin of the Mogul Empire. 


THE CANON LAW 
IN MEDIZ:VAL ENGLAND. 


An Examination of William Lyndwood’s ‘Pro 
vinciale,’ in reply to the late Prof. F. W. Maitland. 
By the Rev. ARTHUR OGLE, M.A., Rector of 
Otham, Maidstone. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
[Ready next week. 


THE FAMILY LIVING. 


A new Novel by E. H. LACON WATSON, Author 
of ‘ Barkers,’ &c. 6s. 


JULIA FRANCE 
AND HER TIMES. 
By GERTRUDE ATHERTON, Author of 


‘Rezanov,’ ‘ Ancestors,’ ‘ Tower of Ivory,’ &c. 6s. 
[Ready next weel:. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


APRIL. 6s. 


THE YOUNGER PITT. By C. Grant Robinson. 
BEAU NASH AND BATH. 


THE ELIZABETHAN AGE IN RECENT LITERARY 
HISTORY. By Prof. Herford. 


CAVOUR AND THE MAKING OF ITALY. By J. A.R. 
Marriott. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE. By Colonel Wood (of Quebec). 

THACKERAY ;AND THE ENGLISH NOVEL. By 
J. C. Bailey. 

AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS AND LANDLORDS. 
By R. E. Prothero. 

JOHN HENRY NEWMAN. 

THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF DR. COOK. 

THE CHINESE REVOLUTION. By Sir Valentine 
Chirol. 

GARDEN CITIES, HOUSING, AND TOWN-PLAN.- 
NING. By H. Vivian. 

THE FACE OF THE EARTH. By Rev. Prof. Bonney. 

THE CHURCH IN WALES. 

THE COAL STRIKE, By Sir Arthur B. Markham, M.P. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 


GLOBE 8vo, CLOTH, 4s. net PER VOLUME. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD'S WORKS. 8 vols. 
Poems. 3 vols. | Essays in Criticism. First Series. 
Essays in Criticism. Second Series | American Discourses 
Letters, 1848-1888. Collected and Arranged by G. W. kK Russeue 2 vols. 

A MEMOIR OF JANE AUSTEN. By her Nephew, J. E. 
AUSTEN LEIGH. To which is added ‘ Lady Susan,’ and Fragments of Two other 
Unfinished Tales by Miss AUSTEN. 

THE HOLY BIBLE. Arranged in Paragraphs, with an Intro- 


duction by J. W. MACKAIL, M.A. 
Vol. Il. Deuteronom: — Samuel. Vol. VI. Ezekiel—Malachi. 


Vol. IIL. 1] 
vol. IV. pt = Vol. VII. Matthew—John. 





ng of Sclomon. 
Vol. V. Isaiah—Lamentations. VIIL. at — Revelation. 


*,* The text is that of the ps 4 Versio. 
ESSAYS BY GEORGE BRIMLEY. Third Edition, 


CALDERON.  Kight Dramas of Calderon freely Translated by 
EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES. 


POLLARD. 2 vols. 


DEAN CHURCH'S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. Collected 


Dante, and other Essays. 


Edited by A. W. 


Miscellaneous Essays. | 
$s Bacon. 


| Spenser. 
The Oxford Movement. Twelve Years, 1833-184 
‘The Beginning of Se Middle Ages. (included in this series by permission of 
Messrs. —— & Co. 
Occasional Pa * Selected from the Guardian, the Times, and the Saturday 


Review, 1846- 300." 2 vols. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF DEAN CHURCH. Edited by his 
Daughter, MARY C. CHURCH. 


LECTURES AND ESSAYS BY THE LATE W. K. CLIFFORD, 


F.BS. Bee , tr —~y Sir LESLIE STEPHEN and Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK. 


Tn 2 vols 
SELECT LETTERS OF WILLIAM COWPER. With 


Introductory Memoir and Notes by J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L. LL.D. Litt.D. 2 vols. 


{/mmediately. 
EMERSON’S COLLECTED WORKS. With Intro- 
duction by JOHN MORLEY. 
i | Essays. | 
and Representative 


Baglish Traits Men 
The Conduct of Life ced Society and ‘Solitude. 
tters and Social Aims. 


LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD. Edited by W. Atpis 


WRIGHT. 2 vols. 


LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD TO FANNY 
KEMBLE, 1871-1883. Edited by W. A. WRIGHT. 


MORE LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD. Edited by 


W. ALDIS WRIGHT. 
By J. G. 


PAUSABIAS AnD OTHER GREEK SKETCHES. 

A .C. 

GOETHE’S MAXIMS AND REFLECTIONS. Translated, with 
Introductions, by T. BAILEY SAUNDERS. 

*,* The Scieatitic and Artistic Maxims dant —_ by Prof. Huxley and Lord Leighton 

‘THOMAS GRAY’S COLLECTED WORKS IN PROSE AND 
VERSE. Edited by EDMU ND GOSSE. 4 vols. 


Poems, Journals, and Essays 
Notes on Aristophanes aa Plato. | 


6 vols. 


Poems. 


Letters. 2 vols. 


J. R. GREEN’S WORKS. 16 vols. 
Jpistoey of the @nglish People. Svols.| Stray Studies from England and 
The Making of Bagland. vols. Italy 


The Conquest of England. 2 vols. Oxford Studies 
Historical Studies. Stray Studies. Second Series. 


‘(GUESSES AT TRUTH. By Two Brothers. 
‘EARTHWORK OUT OF TUSCANY. Being Impressions and 


Translations of MAURICE HEWLETT, Author of ‘The Forest Lovers.’ Third 
Edition, Revised. 


‘R. H. HUTTON’S COLLECTED ESSAYS. 7 vols. 


Literary Essays | eological Essays 
Mooersc on Some of the Modern Guides of Boglish Thought in "Matters of 


Orit: on Contemporary Thought and Thinkers, 2 vols. 
Aspects of Beligious and Scieatific Thought. Edited by his Niece, ELIZABETH 


Brief Goan Criticism. Edited by his Niece, ELIZABETH M. ROSCOE. 
THE CHOICE OF BOOKS, and other Literary Pieces. By 
FREDERIC HARRISON. 


THE MEANING OF HISTORY, and other Historical Pieces. 
By FREDERIC HARRISON. 


POEMS OF THOMAS HOOD. Edited, with Prefatory Memoir, 
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